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Partner in petroleum...the bank that knows California 


CALIFORNIA'S million-barrel-per-day petroleum production With 600 branches located in 350 communities, Bank 

demands man power, brain power—and dollar power. of America is close to each California industry—and a partner 
Providing this dollar power to major California indus- in its progress and development. 

tries such as oil .. . timber... agriculture... mining... isa If such intimate knowledge of the California market could 


Bank of America specialty. assist you in your business, why not see us about it ? 


With resources of nearly ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 











“I was convinced the Dale Carnegie Course 


was a great idea - for everyone else!” 
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DANIEL J. WARREN, Vice-President for Administration, American Cancer Society 


«HAT ’S WHAT I THOUGHT...until the moment I was 

scared out of my wits! That was the day, several 
years ago, when I was told that I would have to 
make a speech to a group of our society’s volunteer 
workers. It meant making my first appearance in 
front of an audience. 

“TI was the man who had turned down a dozen 
opportunities to take the Dale Carnegie Course in 
the past . . . but this time I was lucky. I was able to 
enroll in a Dale Carnegie class and get in the first 
four weeks of training before I had to make that 
fateful speech. 

“Did the speech go over? I’m proud to say it did, 
but you know what thrilled me even more? It was 
the permanent benefits I later gained from the total 
14-week Dale Carnegie Course. I found a new, 
quiet self-confidence and greater enthusiasm for 
new plans and projects.” 

Mr. Warren isn’t the first man to enroll for 


DALE CARNEGIE 


speech training who stayed to cheer the many other 
benefits of the Dale Carnegie Course. It’s also true 
that 3 out of 4 Dale Carnegie graduates increase 
their incomes within one year. Yet these men and 
women become even more excited about their 
awakened desire and ability to participate in busi- 
ness, social and civic affairs. 

Teachers, doctors, foremen, supervisors, sales- 
men, housewives, even retired people have profited 
from the Dale Carnegie Course. You, too, are in- 
vited to a free demonstration session. Get in touch 
with your local Dale Carnegie Sponsor soon for 
details of time and place. Or write to the address 
below for further information. 


Free Booklet! “How to Rate Your Per- 
sonal Abilities" —an interesting, informative 
self-analysis quiz you'll enjoy taking. Write to 
the address below for your free copy. 





DALE CARNEGIE COURSES 


DEPT, T-581, 15 W. 46th ST., NEW YORK 36 
Since 1912, more than 600,000 people hove profited from Dale Carnegie training 








remember...“Go Formal New Year's Eve!" 


it’s his world 


After Six 


The more you go formal, the more 
you'll enjoy the elegance of the 
**Tony Martin” tuxedo by AFTER SIX 
Elegance in the ‘natural’ style 
center vent, satin-piped pockets 
elegance in the lightweight 
imported pure worsted (Bemberg 
$79.50 


Also imported ‘‘Emsley"’ mohair 


lined) in blue-black 


(Others $45 to $125. Slightly higher 
for West and Canade.) 


BY RUDOFKER 


Afier Six | 
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Man of the Year 
Sir 
NATO's Lauris Norstad 
PETE SWITZER 
Los A 


geles 





Sir 
The man is the U.S. taxpaver 
WALTER RUTHERFORD 


oO 
Prince Philip—who leads while walking 
behir 
Terri O’SHAYI 
San Leandro, Calif 


Sir 
The original egghead: Adlai Stevenson 
ANN EINHORN 


Reading, Pa 


Sir 
Our vote goes to the best Vice President 
in the history of the U.S and probably 
the next Chief Executive Richard Nixon 
ROGER STANTON 
Detroit 


Sur 
Boris Morros, He risked his life among 
Communist cutthroats and traitors as an 
FBI counterspy 
Hoiiis CorTELYou 
Higgins, Texas 


Sir: 
“Old Nik” Khrushchev. The only possible 
contender for your title 
DoNnALpb C. DE LA PorR BERESFORD 
London 
Sir 
Above the hurly-burly of Sputniks, one 
man alone stands out. I'd give the nomina- 
tion to Pope Pius XII 
FINBARR M. SLATTERY 
Asdee, Ireland 
Sir: 
Vice President Diosdado Macapagal of 
the Philippines 
Joaquin A. BARRETTO 
Manila, Philippines 
Sir 
Provided he can keep his big shut 


for the rest of the year, may I propose Mr 
John Foster Dulles? 





R. J. Fasri 
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TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefe 


ow 
Senator John Kennedy 
Patrick G. HIcKEY 
Buenos Aires 


Sir 

I nominate Dag Hammarskjold—for his 
many contributions peace throughout the 
world 


ERNIE SILVERIA 





San Leandro 


Sir 
Cuba's Fidel Castro 
Don HuGHES 
st Jerome Que 


t 
ANTHONY EDEN—MISUNDERSTOOD AND AT- 
ACKED BY ALI 
PETER FRANKEL 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


be) Tj 

King Hussein of Jordan for outlasting the 
ear—if he outl in spite of the warm 
friendship of his ab allies and the well- 
meant advice of John Foster Dulles 


Joser SRYCK 





Tel Aviv 


Fifty-fifty in Sicily 
Pe) 

The Dec. 9 article “Success in Sicily” con- 
tained a statement that Gulf Oil (ie., Gulf 
Italia Co.) g om its Sicilian oil-produc 
tion operat © of all profits, instead 
of the standard fifty-fifty split. The truth is 
that Gulf Italia Co., under its concession 
terms established in 1954, pays to the Sicilian 
government a royalty of one-eighth of the 
gross production, plus corporate taxes (i¢., 
income tax and tax on the capital and on the 
extra profits). The combined and aggregate 
payment to the government of royalty and 
taxes brings about a fair and equitable profit 
sharing, which.is practically equivalent to a 
fiftv-fifty split of the profits 

N. PIGNATELLI ARAGONA 
General Manager 





Gulf Italia Co 
Rome 


The Vice President 


or 

May I congratulate vou on the President- 
grooming job you did on Vice President 
Nixon in the Dec. 9 issue? You have white- 
washed Tricky Dick so clean that I am sure 
his own mother wouldn't recognize him. I 


New York 20, N.Y 








Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
r 1 re! f your opy of 
zone number 
w three weeks for change-over 
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WESTERN UNION (= 
TELEGRAM SS 


Edwin Mosler speeds it in writing with telegrams 





He puts bank 

in business 

ahead of schedule 
—with wires 
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“This 15-ton bank vault door was installed 19 days ahead of 
schedule,” says Edwin Mosler, President, Mosler Safe Company, 
“and we never could have done it without the telegram. This 
job required a constant exchange of detailed information between 
our plant in Hamilton, Ohio, and our field engineers on the job. 
For all their size these doors have mechanisms as complex as 
those of a fine watch. The only efficient way we could transmit 
this data fast enough to meet our deadline—and have it in writing 
—was by telegram.” 

For doing business fast, and in writing, there’s nothing like 


the telegram. 


Make your Christmas money talk...in every language! SO w 





BUY YOURSELF THE 





WORLD'S MOST MAGNIFICENT RADIO! 


UBELESSsS) 


TRANS-OCEANIG 


STANDARD AND BAND SPREAD 
SHORT WAVE PORTABLE RADIO 


aad) 
TO TUNE IN 
THE WORLD 


8 individual 
Wave Bands! 


ae) 


Smallest and lightest Standard 
and Band Spread Short Wave 
Portable Radio ever produced! 


TRANSISTORS provide this new Trans-Oceanic 
Radio with a spectacular reach. And, at the 
same time, they have made it possible for 
Zenith to whittle down size and weight to 
virtually half that of conventional short wave 
portables. With this All-Transistor Radio, 
there's no need for tubes, bulky “B” batteries, 
or AC/DC power supply. 

Its undistorted power output is 92% 
greater than any tube type short wave port- 
able. Performs in steel buildings, planes, 
trains, automobiles . . . ship-to-ship . . . ship- 
to-shore. The new Trans-Oceanic Radio is 
truly astounding. 

Perfect gift for the yachtsman, traveler, 
sportsman, diplomat or the man “who has 
everything”... perfect, indeed, for yourself! 


Royalty 





8 SUPER-SENGITIVE BANDS 
International Short Wave, Standard Broadcast 
Marine, Weather, Ship-to-Ship, Ship-to-Shore 
and Amateur Short Wave plus the finest in 
domestic long-distance reception 
OPERATES ON Low cosT 
FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
available anywhere, here or abroad. Opera- 

tion costs only a fraction of a cent per hour 
BAND SPREAD TUNING 

. provides up to 1400°% more room on the dial 
for every short wave station. Makes tuning more 
accurate, easier 
ROTARY BAND SELECTOR 
Slide-rule dial. One knob tunes all bands. Dialite 
for use when light is poor. 
WAVEROD ANTENNA 
WAVEMAGNET® ANTENNA 
TROPICALLY TREATED 
to perform even in high jungle humidity! 
PROVISION FOR EARPHONE 


REMEMBER 2 battery powered portable is as necessary in 
your home as a flashlight in case of power failure caused by ait raid 
or other emergency 


The quality goes in before the Zenith name goes on 
Lf ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION + CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
i | Also makers of Television, High Fidelity instrements & Hearing Aids. 


*Manutacturer’s suggested retail price, including batteries. Prices 
and specifications subject to change without notice 


Radio 





almost burst into tears about the modest 
9-lb. turkey (no 40-pounder for him) that 
Pat roasted on Thanksgiving. 

HELEN SHELLEY 
New York City 


Sir 





Congratulations on the nt article 
about Richard Nixon—the No. 1 man in 
r Government. As for the Demos in * 
‘em with Nixon 





SUSAN CRABB 
Indianapolis 
Sir 
Your Dec. 9 cover: UGH!!! 
R. J. HerziIc 








Los Angeles 
Sir 

Here’s Republican who says nix on 
Nixon My vote goes to promising 
Jack Kennex 

FRANK MERKATORIS 

St. Paul 
Sir 


As a registered Democrat, may I say tl 
the more I find out about Jack Kenned 
the better I like Dick Nixon? 

NILs ONGMAN 





Los Angeles 


A magnificent stor An 
credit is given when credit i 
deserves it 





Joan WILLIAMS 
Chicago 


The Catholic Candidate 
Sir 

I see Time is aboard the Kennedy band 
wagon. This free advertising fo 
John Kennedy is of great benefit to the 
Democrats and more important to the Cath 
olic Church. If Kennedy is nominated by 
the “Damn-old-r " I propose Paul Blan 
shard as Republican nominee 

SYDNEY GAUTHIER 


Senator 











Swampscott, Mass 


I wish to compliment Tiwe on its John 
Kennedy article. It could just as well have 
been titled “Away with Bigotry.” 

ARTHUR HOUGHTON 
Beverly Hills, Calif 


Sir 

This affable young man represents the 
Vatican’s most vigorous attempt in recent 
years to penetrate the U.S. Government and 
subtly destroy our cherished tradition of 
separation of church and state 

James O. Brown 

Wichita Falls, Texas 


Father & Son 


oir 

The great tribute you have paid my 
father, N. C. Wyeth [Nov. 18], is most 
heartily acknowledged by all of us 
Chadds Ford. The manner in which you 
reproduced and presented his work was as 
rich and full as his own personality 

ANDREW WYETH 





e at 


Chadds Ford, Pa 


Hollywood's Hearts of Gold 


oir 

I enjoyed your warm and moving review 
[Dec. 9] of Paths of Glory, It is gratifying 
to learn that Ho ood can again make 
films that portra var as something other 


than glorious and that do not have to show 
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We'd like to help you be sure 
you get home for the holidays! 


Going home for the holidays? Wonderful! But you want to be sure of getting 
there . . . even in spite of bad weather. So remember—it takes a 
whale of a lot of weather to stop the trains. If you live along Great Northern’s 
transcontinental routes between Chicago and Seattle-Portland, plan 
early to go home on the incomparable Empire Builder or the streamlined Western 
Star—and be sure of getting there on schedule. It’s our greatest holiday 
pleasure to supply the smooth, comfortable ride, the fine meals, the 
snow-clad scenery—and we’ve plenty of space for all your precious packages! 


ZZ you go great when you 
=. go GREAT NORTHERN 


6 pg AC. 


| Ze 
; 4G (Z= \G 4 


Reassuring thought for cold weather... 





There are 351 billion tons 
of lignite in North Dakota 


America’s largest reserves of fossil fuel exist under 
the plains of North Dakota in the form of lignite— 
billions and billions of tons of it. 

Not only does lignite furnish economical fuel for 
heating and power generation—it represents a 
tremendous potential in chemical processing. 


P. G. Holmes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
For information about lignite’s possibilities, write E. N. 
Duncan, Director, Industrial and Agricultural Development 
Dept., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Offices in principal cities 
of U.S. and Canada 
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NOW-skiing's most popular feature will 
run straight through without interruption, 
from January 5 ‘til April 5. What a bargain! 
Starting any Sunday, enjoy a full week of 
lessons, lift rides, all meals, accommodations 
in chalet dormitory, swimming, dancing, eve- 
ning entertainment ...all for the one low 
price of $105. Another added attraction— 
the new double-chair lift on Baldy Mt. will 
accommodate twice as many skiers as before. 
* 


* * 


for reservations: 


Address Mr. Winston McCrea, Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho 
(or phone Sun Valley 3311) or Union Pacific Railroad, 
Room 2458, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your travel agent. 


"105 


WITHOUT MEALS $70 


(Rail Fore Extra) 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


A. 








Spain is rich in art 
---antiquity...gaiety and 
dignity. So economical, 
too: luxurious room and 
bath in a remodeled Castle 
in Spain for as little as $5 
per day, American Plan! You'll 
be amazed how much you can 
do, how far you can go on the 
most modest budget! 

Step aboard a giant Pan Am 
radar-equipped “Super-7” 
Clipper... the fastest and quietest 
over-ocean airliner in the 
world! Your choice of first-class 
President with berths (extra) or 
tourist-fare Rainbow service. 
Arrive the next morning— 
refreshed and ready to enjoy 
the thrills you’ve dreamed 
about! See your Travel Agent or 


a — 
Overnight by 
“Super-7” 





| a NS @ >i = 4 Coy N. Sg 


World's Most Experienced Airline 


o SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


Offices in New York * Chicago + San Francisco « Dallas * Toronto 


or any of Pan American's 53 offices in the U. S. and Canada 


PAA Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat.Of 





| that under every officer's tunic there beats 


a heart of gold. If this movie leaves the 
spectator “confused,” it may be because it 
has started him thinking of truths he would 
rather not face. 

EDWIN KRAUSER 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


| SIR: 


’ 


HAPPY YOU CONSIDER “PATHS OF GLORY’ 
CURRENT & CHOICE. IF ANTI-WAR ATTITUDE IS 
“PASSION OUT OF FASHION,” THEN PLEASE MAKE 
NOTE THAT I AM OLD FASHION. 

KIRK DOUGLAS 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF, 


Rocket's Red Face 


Sir: 

Let's assign the armed forces publicity 
personnel to commanding men (if and when 
qualified) instead of commanding typewrit- 
ers and mimeograph machines. The “old” 
Army fought and won two pretty good wars 
without having generals of publicity telling 
the enemy and the American people what 
they were going to do. 

Witiiam G. Brey 
Colonel, U.S. Army (Ret.) 
Santa Rosa, Calif 





| Sir 





| true 


Call your Vanguard failure a victory. It 
was a real demonstration to the Russians 
that freedom of information and liberty of 
the press exists in America. Neither your 
nation nor your people are responsible for 
exaggerated press deductions and calculations. 

KarL JOHN WILSON 
Santiago, Chile 


Cow Power in India 
Sir: 

Re “The Flabby Giant” [Dec, 9]: it is 
that India has more cattle than any 
other country, but those millions of sacred 
cows just don’t produce sufficient cow dung 
to generate 75% of the electric power of 
India—furthermore, I'm sure Nehru never 
made such a flabby remark. 

Jerry Mason 
Teheran, Iran 


@ Time erred.—Ep. 


Squares & Non-Squares 
Sir 

Kenneth Rexroth’s poem should have 
been left out of Tie, Dec. 2. You would 
have improved that issue by devoting more 
space to the sport of football 

J. M. Goopson Jr. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


Sir: 

Man, we just love 
about the poets and 
cisco but don't dig 
“bright-headed bird.” 

BARBARA Kossyk 
CaROL STAIR 


that snow job article 
jazzmen in San Fran- 
the poem about the 


Madison, N.J 
@ The “bright-headed bird” was Poet 
Dylan Thomas (1914-1953 ).—Eb. 
Sir 

Kenneth Rexroth as revealed by Tre: 

Who killed him? 

Who killed the cool, cool Bard, 

With his foul, foul “poems?” 

You killed him? 

Let me be the first to shake your hand! 

Jane KNosiocu 

Wheaton, Ill. 
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1927 1934 


1938 1942 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 





EXT week, for the 30th time since 

1928, our cover will show the per- 
son chosen by the editors as Man 
of the Year. As most readers know, 
Time's choice is based not on a popu- 
larity poll but on a single criterion: 
Who did the most in the year to 
affect the news for good or ill? 

This year, as usual, many of you 
nominated your own candidates (see 
Letrers). Among the nominees: Billy 
Graham, Governor Faubus, Laika, 
Jonas Salk, President Eisenhower, Bert 
and Harry Piel, Khrushchev, Nobel 
Prizewinner Lester Pearson, Mike 
Todd and two,symbolic nominees, the 
scientist and the American Negro. 

Time's first Man of the Year, young 
Charles Lindbergh, soloed across the 
Atlantic sky and opened the Air Age. 
Lindbergh's profile was followed by a 
gallery of men and women who some- 
how shaped the news for better or 
worse. Included were Franklin Roose- 
velt, Walter P. Chrysler, Adolf Hitler, 
Joseph Stalin and General Eisenhower. 





1944 


oe 


In 1945 the Man of the Year story 
contained this passage: “What the 
world would best remember in 1945 
was the deadly mushroom clouds over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Here were 
the force, the threat, the promise of 
the future. In their giant shadows, 
45,000 ft. tall, all men were pygmies.” 
The cover showed a small face of 
Harry Truman, a man caught and 
dwarfed by the might of the new 
Atomic Age. 

Since then, as before, Tume’s Man 
of the Year has often symbolized 
powerful human effort in the age-old 
will to freedom. In 1949 Winston 
Churchill was chosen Man of the 
Half Century with these words: “That 
a free world survived in 1950. . . was 
due in large measure to his exertions.” 
Last year, as the battle flared in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Man of the Year 
was a nameless, single-minded Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighter. 

For the editors’ choice of Man of 
1957, see next week's Time. 
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The Company that stands by you * 


Liberty teamwork’ restores 
injured worker 


| Esa YEAR, Henry W., employed by a policyholder 
of Liberty Mutual, had a crippling accident at 
work in which he lost one leg. 

Twenty different professional and technical people 
were on the team needed to carry out his medical 
and rehabilitation program. These included physi- 
cians, surgeons, nurses and rehabilitation specialists, 
of whom 14 were on Liberty’s payroll. Their work 
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HOW TO REDUCE THE COST OF COMPEN- 
SATION INSURANCE. The story of Liberty 
Mutual’s comprehensive Medical and 
Health Program is told in a book that 
is yours for the asking. Just phone or 
write any Liberty Mutual office. 


S DEALING 


LIBERTY'S “EXPENSE RATIO” 


casualty company operating nationwide 
Liberty has returned $422,111,000 in divi- 5 
dends to policyholders. For 20 years the 
nation’s largest writer of Compensation. 





led to Henry’s fine recovery. He is back on the job, 
adjusted to his disability and now earns more than 
he did before. 

Liberty’s method is to spread an “umbrella of 
care” over the injured worker. This Liberty team- 
work not only benefits your employee but also 
reduces the chance of prolonged disability and in- 
creased cost of compensation insurance. 


TTA 


Me! 


* From left to right: Plant Nurse, Plant Physi- 
cian, Claims Supervisor, Claims Representa- 
tive, Surgeon, Internist, Medical Secretary, 
X-Ray 


Nurse Counselor, Vocational Counselor, Re- 


Specialist, Orthopedic Specialist, 
habilitation Nurse, Medical Adviser, Exam- 
iner, Certified Prosthetist, Maker, 


Physical Therapist (Ambulation), Physical 


Limb 


Therapist, Rehabilitation Center Adminis- 
trator, Occupational Therapist. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


on Workmen's 
Compensation is lowest of any general 


LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston 


Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 


and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 








BRUISE DAMAGE often leads to blowout when you least expect it. Nylon's shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off punishment, gives tires lasting strength. 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 


Nylon cord protects best against weakening by bumps, flex strain, 





moisture, heat—runs cooler on the road. That’s why safety-conscious 


people everywhere are switching to nylon cord tires. 


In just one vear, sales of nylon cord tires have increased — and taxis, All major airlines and military aircraft depend on 
65%. You may be surprised how little the extra protection nvlon cord tires. For greater safety, insist on nylon when 
of nylon cord tires will cost you. Nylon is your best protec- buying new tires or a new car Look for the ide ntifcation 
tion against the four major causes of unseen tire damage on the sidewall. 


that can lead to blowouts: bumps that occur in everyday 
driving, flex strain that takes plac e every time a tire turns, 
moisture that seeps in through cuts in the rubber. What's 
more, nylon not only withstands heat best, but actually 


runs up to 30% cooler. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Nylon’s superiority has been proved in billions of miles 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


use by safety-conscious truckers. Nylon cord tires are in 


U PONT “SHOW OF THE MONTH™ on CBS-TI 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH Ni X LO 


everyday use by highway police, commercial fleet operators Watch the I 
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THE NATION 


Promising Performance 

Out of Paris’ Palais de Chaillot and 
around the world went the reassuring pic- 
ture of an American leader at work. While 
there were wide differences in interpreta- 
tion of what the NATO conference was 
doing and what it did, there was general 
agreement that Dwight Eisenhower had 
turned out to be, in both symbol and 
deed, the key man of the conference. To 
all appearances he had once more fought 
his way back to good health, was once 
more determined to push to the limit his 
great talents for leadership. He was, in 
short, the Ike that Europe remembered. 

This week President Eisenhower was 
back at home, where the U.S. needed the 
Ike it remembered. The NATO conference 
itself had imposed new burdens and re- 
sponsibilities on the U.S., and they ranged 
from convincing Congress of the rightness 
of the new commitments to the all-out 
production of missiles that are not yet 
operational. The Soviet peace-propaganda 
offensive, much in the minds of all NATO 
statesmen and their constituents, demand- 
ed renewed efforts of U.S. diplomacy. The 
first limited test-firing of the Atlas inter- 
continental ballistic missile was an impor- 
tant step toward regaining free-world 
confidence in U.S. technical strength, but 
further discoveries of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee strongly indi- 
cated that past mismanagement in the 
Pentagon might be one reason why the 
U.S. had lost technical leadership in the 
first place. Beyond all this was the fact 
that the free world’s hopes in the cold 
war are based on a thriving, productive 
U.S. economy—and despite the funda- 
mental strength of the economy (see 
Business ) there is no hiding the fact that 
the polka-dot spots of distress, in the 
polka-dot recession, are spreading. 

Only the President can supply the 
leadership needed to move forward on all 
these fronts, to translate policy and or- 
ders into action. In his Paris performance 
Dwight Eisenhower has shown that brand 
of leadership; in his future Washington 
performance nothing less will do. 


"An Atlantic Policy" 

Behind him in Paris, Dwight Eisen- 
hower left his own brief, restrained assess- 
ment of what he and the other leaders of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
had achieved. “The decisions promise far- 
reaching results,” he said, “and should 





make war less likely and peace more sure. 
Now we must carry forward the results 
of deliberations here.” 

This was a sound and sober analysis of 
the results of the NATO meeting (see 
Tue Parts CoNFERENCE). The leaders of 
NATO had agreed unanimously to arm 
the Atlantic Alliance with history’s most 
powerful weapons despite the Kremlin’s 
threats that this could bring their extinc- 
tion; they also had agreed to miss no 
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chance for practical discussion of practi- 
cal roads to peace. They had worked no 
miracles, but none had been expected; 
their mood as they left Paris was well 
described by Belgium’s Paul-Henri Spaak, 
secretary general of NATO, as one of 
“cool determination” rather than “poorly 
founded exaltation.” Along with other 
NATO leaders who sat around the table, 
Secretary General Spaak could find little 
resemblance between what went on in the 
conference room and what was shouted in 
the headlines of dispute and disintegration 
that had rattled out of the press rooms. 
Said Spaak: “The double character of the 
alliance—defensive military effort, aggres- 
sive diplomatic effort—was clearly un- 
derlined. There is now an Atlantic policy.” 

Sharp Realization. The policy con- 
tained two major points: 1) an agree- 
ment that U.S. intermediate range ballis- 
tic missiles will be “put at the disposal of 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe” 
[ie., the U.S.’s General Lauris Norstad] 
with location of missile bases and details 
of their operation to be worked out later; 
2) an agreement that NATO would seek 
new disarmament discussions with the So- 
viet Union—preferably in the U.N., but 
at the foreign minister level if Russia in- 
sisted on that procedure. 

Between these two major points there 
was no quid pro quo; the U.S. was not 
forced to accept negotiation in order to 
get European acceptance of missiles, nor 
were the other NATO powers forced to 
accept missiles to establish the offer of 
negotiations. Many NATO countries had 
long been importuning the U.S. to provide 
them with modern weapons. But U.S. ne- 
gotiators came to realize, more sharply 
than before, that the leaders of most 
NATO nations needed, for political rea- 
sons, to couple acceptance of missiles 
with a reiterated promise that the West is 
always ready to listen to practical offers 
of disarmament. A large part of this need 
—as reflected by Germany's Konrad Ade- 
nauer—stemmed from Russia’s successes 
with the Sputniks, which had encouraged 
Europe’s neutralists and embarrassed the 
U.S.’s most solid friends. 

To Carry Forward. While the two ma- 
jor points held the attention of the world, 
another broad and basic result of the con- 
ference was more or less obscured. In the 
U.S. proposals around the table at the Pa- 
lais de Chaillot, President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
undertook a whole new program of U.S. 
commitments to NATO. They promised, 
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in more certain terms than ever before, 
that the U.S. would come to immediate 
and full defense of any NATO nation 
attacked by an enemy; they promised 
to seek substantial increases in funds 
for aid, technical assistance and loans to 
NATO countries; they agreed to push 
vigorously for a program of increased 
trade; they proposed a plan for greater 
sharing of information and skills, includ- 
ing the eventual production of mis- 
siles in Europe. Clearly, as President 
Eisenhower said in Paris, the big task 
now lay in carrying forward “the results 
of deliberations.” 


DEFENSE 
Big Week for the Birds 


With shock wave, fiery blast and de- 
parting roar, the U.S. last week sent three 
missiles streaming into the Atlantic skies 
from Florida, and marked the most im- 
portant week of U.S. missile firing to 
date. From the hot launching pads at 
Cape Canaveral Test Center shot the 
Air Force’s intermediate-range Thor, the 
Army’s counterpart Jupiter and—success- 
fully for the first time—the Air Force’s 
intercontinental ballistic missile Atlas. 

Jupiter, which had been fired success- 
fully at least once before and failed on 
two other occasions, this time was only a 
qualified success. In a burst of fire at 
night that lit the missile like a futuristic 
firework, Jupiter swept into the sky in a 
first-class launching. But, said the De- 
fense Department, it “failed to complete 
its full flight because of technical difficul- 
ties.” Thor, on the other hand, was emi- 
nently successful. For the first time, the 
Air Force fired its IRBM complete: nose 
cone, full guidance gear—and ballast in 
the nose to simulate the weight of its 
warhead. Thor flew a little under 1,200 
nautical miles, landed within less than 
two nautical miles of its preselected tar- 
get point. Thus Thor proved to be the 
leading IRBM in the U.S. arsenal; in- 
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Convatr’s MACNABB 
still going 


deed, its manufacturer, Douglas Aircraft, 
already boasts the capacity to produce 
Thor “at almost any rate.” 

But it was the flight of the intercon- 
tinental Atlas, even though only over a 
soo-mile test range, that was the roar 
heard ‘round the world. Instantly the 
word was flashed to President Eisenhower 
at the NATO conference. The message 
electrified the Senate caucus room where 
Texas’ Lyndon Johnson and his Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee were 
conducting missile hearings. “That,” said 
Johnson, “is mighty good news.” 

There will be many tests—and proba- 
bly more flops along with successful fir- 
ings—before the U.S. long-range missile 
program is in high gear. But the clear 
proof that the missiles are coming and 
coming fast will be a factor in free world 
diplomacy from now on. 


The Flight of Big Annie 


Twice before, “Big Annie’—as her care- 
takers called the Atlas—had had to be 
blown up just after launching. Since then 
the Russians had shot two Sputniks aloft, 
indicating a long Red stride in interconti- 
nental missilery. As the crews at Cape 
Canaveral got Big Annie LI ready for 
her try last week, they worked coolly, de- 
liberately, as though they were determined 
not to think of the stakes. But they knew 
all right, and so did the whole base, as the 
red-eyed crewmen plodded home to snatch 
a sandwich and a couple of hours of sleep 
and then head back to work long hours 
through the day and night. 

Finally, at 8:32 one morning last week, 
Big Annie’s giant gantry was rolled pon- 
derously away from the launching pad, 
leaving the black and white missile stand- 
ing stark against the sky, her nose a full 
80 ft. above the ground. Dozens of hel- 
meted workers swarmed about her base, 
and a man climbed up to tinker with 
valves and connecting lines. A moment 


later plumes of mist rose from the base as 
fueling with liquid oxygen began. 

At 9:25 the fueling was stopped; the 
telemetering equipment had to be cor- 
rected. Forty-five minutes passed. The 
skies darkened, and the long, laborious 
count-down was stopped again for the 
weather. Again it was resumed, and again 
stopped as a rain squall splashed over- 
head. At last the red warning light blinked, 
and the workers cleared the area. The 4o- 
man firing team had long since begun op- 
erations 750 ft. away in a sand-covered 
concrete blockhouse. A mile away, on the 
roof of a hangar, stood B. G. (for Byron 
Gordon) MacNabb, hard-bitten, respected 
(“I’m just a slave-driving bastard”) op- 
erations manager for Convair, Big Annie's 
builder. Tuned with a headset to the 
count-down, MacNabb relayed the infor 
mation to a teletype operator below, who 
in turn flashed it to Convair’s San Diego 
headquarters. 

"Go! Go! Go!" At 12:35 Big Annie 
was ready. On the north beach, three 
miles away, the wife of a man on the fir- 
ing crew crossed her arms and said softly 
“Oh, God, please make it go. Help Jerry 
make it go right.” In three minutes flame 
welled up in the launching stand. “She's 
going!” howled a woman on the beach. 
Down dropped the last of Big Annie’s 
moorings. A man cried: “She’s off!” All 
along the beaches the chant picked up 
new voices, a soaring, surging chain reac- 
tion sent them into a recitative: “Go!” 
they yelled. : GO cacy 





"E50 so O's: 
Big Annie lifted off smoothly, her twin 
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The answers were wreathed in fog and confusion. 


orange exhaust tails bright against the 
overcast. Up she shot, straight into the 
first cloud layer at 3,000 ft. as the shock 
wave, like a thousand backfires, rumbled 
up the beach and welled over the spec- 
tators. MacNabb roared into his headset: 
“She's still going! She’s still going! She's 
out of sight, and she’s still going!” Burst- 
ing through the low clouds, Big Annie 
flashed into view again for a second or 
two, then bored into the clouds at 8,000 
ft., her course true, her engines in harmo- 
ny. “Damn!” yelled a man falling from 
his perch to the sand. “She'll make it!” 
Cried MacNabb wildly to an associate: 
“If you weren't so ugly, I'd kiss you!” 

Farewell to Majesty. At 40,000 ft., her 
vapor trail steaming steadily behind her, 
Big Annie appeared once more to the 
watchers on the north beach.* Hoarsely 
they cheered, as if they had witnessed the 
farewell performance of some great star, 
till she disappeared. For this test Annie 
was flying only on her two outboard 
engines—each producing 135,000 lbs. of 
thrust—and she was without her central 
sustaining engine. Before she crashed into 
the sea soo miles away, she followed her 
programing perfectly, touching an altitude 
100 miles above the earth at a speed of 
Mach 7 (comparable sea-level speed: a 
little more than 5,000 m.p.h.). 

Over the Cocoa Beach area, the joy 

spread, as much among the natives and 
newsmen as among Convair’s MacNabb 
and his crews. At the Starlite Motel, a 
sign went up in the bar: “We knew you 
could manage it.” Drinks were on the 
house. Big Annie’s caretakers admitted 
that they had Annie IV ready for test, 
had Annie III failed. That, after all, 
was only prudence in a high-stake game— 
even when you tried not to think of the 
stakes. And Big Annie had not failed 
them. “I never saw a more beautiful 
sight,” said B, G. MacNabb as he sipped 
a Scotch-and-soda. “The only word for 
it was majestic.” 
* By week's end Test Center security officers 
embarked on a crackdown on _ beach-stationed 
bird watchers, banned radio telephones, cam- 
eras and binoculars, sent newsmen scurrying to 
find new observation points, fired a few civilian 
employees for talking too much. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Muddled Direction 


To the sad chronicle of muddled ad- 
ministration in the Pentagon were added 
some shocking new paragraphs last week 
as the Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee went into its third week of 
hearings. Items: 

@ Heavy-jawed General Curtis E. LeMay, 
longtime SAC commander and now Air 
Force Vice Chief of Staff, disclosed that a 
“majority” of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand’s aircraft were grounded for lack of 
fuel during the last several weeks of fiscal 
1957 (ending June 30). Jolting as it was, 
LeMay’s statement checked out. For five 
weeks SAC had just enough gas to get off 
the ground in case of actual attack, almost 
none to spare for training or readiness 
flights, although it is basic SAC policy to 
keep part of its bombers in the air at all 
times in order to 1) reduce vulnerability 
to surprise attack, and 2) speed retalia- 
tion. Defense Department Comptroller 
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CompTROLLER McNEIL 
The deterrent was lamed. 





Wilfred J. McNeil, sometime rear admi- 
ral, U.S.N.R., refused to release extra 
funds for gasoline, insisted that SAC must 
have wasted M. & O. (maintenance and 
operations) money for golf courses and 
other frivolities. Whether or not he was 
right about that—SAC, of course, denied 
the charge—the hard fact was that for 
five weeks the U.S.’s No. 1 deterrent force 
was lamed by the decision of the custo- 
dian of the Defense Department books. 
@ LeMay and Air Force Chief of Staff 
Thomas D. White testified that lack of 
funds has stalled SAC’s “minimum” pro- 
gram for dispersing its bases and improv- 
ing its capacity for getting into the air fast 
in an alert. The Administration, said Le- 
May, has done nothing since Sputnik I to 
speed up the minimum program, or even 
to restore the cuts that SAC took during 
the Pentagon’s frantic dollar pinch in the 
last months of fiscal 1957. 

@ Assistant Navy Secretary Garrison Nor- 
ton charged that a “dollar straitjacket” 
had “seriously hampered” missile research 
and development. As Norton told it, the 
Navy continually had to get approval 
from Comptroller McNeil to spend the 
skimpy R. & D. (research and develop- 
ment) funds voted by Congress. Asked 
the subcommittee’s Counsel Edwin L. 
Weisl: What experts does McNeil have on 
his staff to advise him on R. & D. proj- 
ects? Replied Norton: “None.” 

@ Rear Admiral Charles E. Weakley, 
Navy submarine chief, told the commit- 
tee that the menace of Russia's huge sub- 
marine fleet is “without parallel.”* The 
Navy has the “techniques” to cope with 
the menace, said Weakley, but needs more 
men, more money. 

@ Air Force Secretary James H. Douglas 
ventured that the Air Force’s Atlas 
ICBM would be operational in two years, 


Russia has some 500 subs to the U.S.’s 200, is 
50 a year to the U.S.’s half 
a dozen or so. The U.S. has three nuclear subs 
Nautilus, Seawolf and the brand-new killer sub 
Skate, The Russian navy may have no atomic 
subs so far, but the new edition of Jane’s Fight- 
ing Ships published last week reported that the 
Russians are designing what they call “under 
water satellites nuclear-powered subs capable 
of launching IRBMs, 


building more than 
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but he cast doubt on the value of his pre- 
diction by showing painful gaps in his in- 
formation. Pointing to Defense Depart- 
ment claims that the Atlas program has 
been stepped up, Counsel Weis! asked 
Douglas whether the manufacturer, Con- 
vair, had been told to push ahead faster. 
Replied Douglas: “I believe so... I 
cannot answer personally—of my own 
knowledge.” (Afterwards Weisl disclosed 
that he had been in touch with Convair 
that morning and been told that the Pen- 
tagon had not yet directed the firm to 
speed up the Atlas program.) Later on in 
his testimony Douglas proved to be un- 
aware that the Air Force recently ordered 
a 50% cutback in production of its 5,000- 
mile subsonic Snark guided missile. 

At midweek the preparedness subcom- 
mittee recessed. Thus far in its study of 
the state of U.S. defenses, it had learned 
that far too much of the Pentagon is 
wreathed in fog and confusion. 


OPINION 


Beware the Atomic Bootlegger 

In the echo of new rumblings about 
disarmament negotiations, U.S. Physicist 
Edward Teller, “the father of the 
H-bomb,” this week came forward with 
some well-chosen words of scientific cau- 
tion. Writing in the January Foreign 
Affairs, Teller (Time, Nov. 18) looks 
with knowing doubt on proposals to start 
disarmament by agreeing to halt tests of 
nuclear bombs. “It has been claimed that 
a nuclear test can be noticed around the 
world and that a ban on tests would 
therefore appear to be self-policing,”’ writes 
Teller. “Actually, a nuclear test is easily 
noticed only if it is performed in the most 
obvious manner. There can be no doubt 
that if a nation wants to carry out tests 
in secrecy, observation will become diffi- 
cult and uncertain. In the contest between 
the bootlegger and the police, the boot- 
legger has a great advantage.” 

Beyond that. Teller raises serious doubts 
about the whole concept of inspection to 
enforce disarmament agreements. Pointing 
out that “the launching of a massive at- 
tack by intercontinental ballistic missiles 
requires very little visible preparation,” 
he warns: “Modern war-making potential 
depends to an increasing extent on highly 
specialized weapons. Some of the most es- 
sential of these weapons can be hidden 
with relative ease. Nuclear explosives and 
long-range rockets are two outstanding 
examples. Thus surveillance becomes more 
and more difficult. In addition, scientific 
and technical developments have produced 
and will produce unexpected types of 
weapons. How shall one check whether 
such weapons exist when the person who 
does the checking does not even know 
what he is looking for? We have most 
correctly emphasized that no disarmament 
scheme is acceptable unless the application 
of it can be verified. Few things are im- 
possible; but it may actually be impos- 
sible to verify disarmament in the Soviet 
Union. The game is strongly weighted 
against us and the very rules are changing 
too fast.” 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Comings & Goings 

Named last week as U.S. Ambassador 
to Nationalist China: Howard Palfrey 
Jones, 58, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs. Jones. jack 
of many professions—onetime newsman, 
professor of journalism, military govern- 
ment financial expert—joined the Foreign 
Service in 1948. became a fast friend of 
Nationalist China while serving in Taipei 
(1951-54) as counselor of embassy and 
chargé d'affaires. He succeeds Karl L. Ran- 
kin, s9, whose seven years in Taipei have 
seen him through the Korean war and the 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis. Ambassador Rankin 
now goes on to troubles in Yugoslavia 
(where earlier this month Marshal Tito 
announced that he will accept no more 
U.S. military aid because the Administra- 
tion’s studied reappraisals and justifica- 
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A jack goes back. 


tions to Congress for such aid represent 
“humiliation and irritation”). 
Other diplomatic changes: 

@ To Guatemala: Lester De Witt Mal- 
lory, 53, who performed so ably as Am- 
bassador to Jordan that he was kept there 
four years instead of the customary two. 
Careerman Mallory is credited with en- 
couraging King Hussein to strengthen his 
pro-Western position. Spanish-speaking 
Lester Mallory was a Latin America hand 
(Mexico City, Havana, Buenos Aires) be- 
fore going to Jordan, had let it be known 
that he would like to return to that area. 
@ To Jordan: Parker T. Hart; 47, No. 2 
man in the Cairo embassy, who now steps 
up to his first ambassadorship after 19 
years of foreign service. Hart is one of the 
few U.S. diplomats to speak fluent Arabic, 
is regarded as one of the service's bright- 
est comers, has put in more than seven 
years in Cairo. Jidda and Dhahran. 

@ To Venezuela: Edward J. Sparks. 59, 
currently Ambassador to Guatemala and 





one of the State Department's top Latin 
America men, who clipped Communist 
wings in Bolivia in 1953 by helping to ar- 
range a $100 million program of U.S. aid, 
moves now to the post that has become 
one of the most sensitive in the hemi- 
sphere because of the $2 billion investment 
by American firms in Venezuelan oil. 


THE CONGRESS 


One More for Arkansas 

“Members of Congress.” says Arkansas’ 
Democratic Representative Wilbur D. 
(for Daigh) Mills, “are fair but stern 
judges for each other. After you have 
been here for a while, you're tabbed as 
either knowing your subject or not know- 
ing it. I've sought to know my subject.” 
Last week Wilbur Mills, 48, stepped into 
the powerful job of chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which shapes the nation’s tax legislation. 
The move, prompted by the death of Ten- 
nessee Democrat Jere Cooper (see MILE- 
stones), followed normal seniority rules, 
but still it was a reward that no colleague 
could deny Wilbur Mills. In 19 years as a 
Congressman, Lawyer Mills thoroughly 
studied his economics, got a reputation as 
a spokesman for low-income groups and 
small business, yet is a model of prudence 
with his constituents’ tax dollar. 

Arkansas’ Mills has plenty of home- 
state company in Congress’ higher reaches. 
Of eight men in Arkansas’ Washington 
delegation, four hold important commit- 
tee jobs: Mills, Senator William Fulbright 
(chairman, Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, ranking member of Foreign Rela- 
tions), Senator John McClellan (chairman, 
Government Operations), Representative 
Oren Harris (chairman, Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce )—a sizable share of 
congressional power for a state that is 
32nd in population and 47th (next to 
Mississippi) in per capita income. 


AGRICULTURE 
Curdled Milk 


“When Benson went to Europe,” thun- 
dered Republican Congressman Usher 
Burdick last week, “we made a mistake 
by buying him a return ticket.” Agri- 
culture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson had 
curdled North Dakota’s Burdick by an- 
nouncing that federal price supports on 
milk and butterfat would be cut to the 
legal minimum, 75% of parity, on April 
1. Current support levels: 83% for milk, 
80% for butterfat. The cuts were needed, 
explained Benson. to shrink the “incen- 
tive for excessive production.” 

Production had been excessive, all 
right. Outlays for dairy-product supports 
jumped 20% this year. Piled up in federal 
storage depots as of Dec. 1 were 12,500 
tons of dried milk, 17,000 tons of butter, 
89,000 tons of cheese. But politicos from 
dairy-farm states predictably joined Re- 
publican Burdick in bipartisan booing at 
Benson’s announcement. “A shocking in- 
justice!” cried Wisconsin Democrat Wil- 
liam Proxmire. “A mistake!” snapped 
Vermont Republican George Aiken, an old 
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Benson defender. Said Minnesota Dem- 
ocrat Hubert Humphrey: “Mr. Benson 
has taken the place of Scrooge.” 

There was no longer much doubt that 
harried Ezra Benson is going to run up 
against sharp pitchforks on Capitol Hill 
in the session just ahead. The Agriculture 
Department predicted last week that, with 
improved moisture conditions in prospect, 
1958's winter wheat harvest will run a 
glutting 28% bigger than 1957’s. But far 
from taking the wheat forecast as further 
evidence that the high price-support ap- 
proach has failed (Time, Dec. 23), Chair- 
man Harold D. Cooley of the House 
Agriculture Committee declared that Ben- 
son “won't get to first base” with his 
proposal to lower the support floor under 
basic crops from 75% of parity to 60%. 
Instead, vowed North Carolinian Cooley, 
Democrats will push for a return to rigid 
90% supports—a tried-and-true method 
of boosting farm surpluses. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
His Honor 


After a fortnight’s testimony on opera- 
tions of the Teamsters Union in Tennes- 
see, Arkansas’ seasoned John McClellan 
was fed up. Snapped the chill-eyed chair- 
man of the Senate Labor Rackets Investi- 
gating Committee:* “I do not think even 
the committee was prepared for the 
shocking pattern of viciousness, lawless- 
ness and disregard for the laws of the 
land to which many witnesses have testi- 
fied here.” Sample testimony: Nashville 
Teamsters negotiated contracts with pile- 
driving fists; Knoxville Teamsters dyna- 
mited truckers who refused to bargain 
without NLRB elections; Chattanooga 
Teamsters bombed, burned and escaped 
the consequences by passing $20,000 in 
bribes that, by strong inference, influenced 
the decision of the county judge trying 
the case. 

The judge was identified as gaunt, grey- 
ing Judge Raulston Schoolfield, 51, un- 
successful 1954 candidate for governor 
against Frank Clement and currently pres- 
ident of two separate Tennessee segrega- 
tion societies. Six years ago 13 teamsters, 
including Chattanooga Local 515’s Pres- 
ident Glenn W. Smith and Secretary- 
Treasurer Hubert L. Boling, were indicted 
for dynamiting and arson during organiz- 
ing drives. The 13 came for arraignment 
before Judge Schoolfield, who carefully 
studied the evidence against them and 
decided it was “good.” In fact, testified 
former Court Officer James W. West, 
Judge Schoolfield “seemed enthused” at 
the prospect—possibly because earlier the 
Teamsters Union had opposed School- 
field’s election as judge. 

A Bit of Talk. But before the case 
came to trial, Local 515 cashed checks to- 
taling $18,500, marked down the money 
to “attorney fees.” Two days before trial, 
Tennessee Deputy Fire Marshal Raymond 
Hixon, who had gathered the arson evi- 


* Which last week, after 94 days of public hear- 
ings and 436 witnesses, closed out its first year’s 
work, took a breather before starting a second. 
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dence against the defendants, happened 
to meet Teamster Secretary-Treasurer 
Boling. Testified Hixon: ‘‘He told me that 
there was not going to be a trial. I asked 
him how he ‘knew. He said that there had 
been $18,500 passed to quash the indict- 
ments, and there was not to be a trial.” 
Hixon remembered that at the time “there 
was quite a bit of talk around that money 


had been passed to quash the indictment.” 


Asked Committee Counsel Robert Ken- 
nedy: “Passed to whom?” Testified Hix- 
on: “To Judge Schoolfield.” 

The indictment was quashed, the 13 
freed. Later, on an appeal by the prose- 
cution, the state supreme court reversed 
Judge Schoolfield, ordered that the Team- 
sters be tried. Later also, according to 
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Senate investigators, Local 515 chalked 
off another $1,500 to legal expenses. The 
13 defendants were brought to new trial. 
This time they were freed for keeps. The 
legal mechanics: Judge Schoolfield or- 
dered the jury to return a verdict of not 
guilty because the prosecution had failed 
to prove that the 13 Teamsters commit- 
ted the violent acts involved. 

A Bit of Confidence. Senate investiga- 
tors who checked Schoolfield’s background 
found parts of it just as remarkable as 
the testimony. In 1930 the judge was 
reprimanded by the Tennessee Bar Asso- 
ciation for fraudulently taking another 
man’s state bar examination. In 1932 he 
was indicted for violating Tennessee’s age- 
of-consent law; the charge was dropped 
when a 16-year-old girl involved admit- 
ted she really had given consent after 
all. Other arrests over the years were 
for drunkenness, assault and visiting a 
disorderly house, but there were no con- 
victions. Studying the findings, Senator 
McClellan invited Schoolfield to appear 
before the committee and present his 
side of the story. He got back regrets 
and a message that Schoolfield was too 
busy in court. 

Summing up the hearings on the 
Teamster atrocities, Chairman McClellan 
dropped a kind word for “the good people 
of Tennessee.” Said he: “I am confident 
that from here on they are going to be a 
little more alert.” Among the more alert 
at week’s end was Tennessee's crusading 
Governor Frank Clement. Already he had 
his legal eagles digging into the life and 
good times of Old Opponent Raulston 
Schoolfield, was making noises about a 
special legislative session to consider im- 
peaching the judge. 


SEQUELS 


Hung Jury 

Grinning widely, James Riddle Hoffa, 
44, president-elect of the Teamsters Un- 
ion, hopped out of a Manhattan federal 
courtroom one day last week, grabbed the 
telephone and called his wife in Detroit. 
The good news from Jimmy: a jury, after 
a four-week trial, failed to agree on wheth- 
er Hoffa was guilty of conspiring to tap 
telephones illegally in his Detroit head- 
quarters between 1953 and 1957. 

This brush with the law was mighty 
close. The jury (seven men, five women) 
voted 11 to 1 for conviction. Juror Earle 
T,. MacHardy, a suburban sugar buyer 
who had said on selection that his firm's 
dealings with the Teamsters Union would 
not affect the impartiality of his verdict, 
held out adamantly for acquittal. His 
reason: the U.S. Government had failed 
to make its circumstantial evidence stick. 
Though Jimmy was free to go (on $2,500 
bond), he was by no means out of the 
courtroom woods. Ahead lie: 1) outcome 
of a suit by 13 rank-and-file Teamsters, 
who maintain that Jimmy was illegally 
chosen president of the union last Oct. 4, 
2) disposition of a federal perjury indict- 
ment, 3) the certainty that the Govern- 
ment will take him to trial again on the 
conspiracy charge. 
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LABOR 
Hot Cargoes Cooled 


Among the blackjacks of power that 
Jimmy Hoffa's 1,400,000-member Team- 
ster Brotherhood uses to dominate the 
U.S. trucking industry are collective-bar- 
gaining clauses barring trucking compa- 
nies from transporting “hot cargoes.” A 
hot cargo can be anything at all, even 
frozen food; what makes it hot is that, 
somewhere in the course of its travels, it 
has been handled by a company that is 
nonunion or is having union trouble. By 
forcing trucking firms to contract not to 
handle hot cargoes, the Teamsters make 
it more difficult for other truckers to hold 
out against Teamster pressure. 

Last week Washington's eleven-member 
Interstate Commerce Commission struck 
the hot-cargo weapon out of Hoffa & 
Co.'s hands. Ruling on a case in which 
nine trucking companies operating out of 
Oklahoma City had obeyed hot-cargo 
clauses in refusing to handle goods trans- 
ported by a nonunion Texas trucker, ICC 
firmly declared that licensed “common 
carriers” operate under a “statutory ob- 
ligation to serve the public” without dis- 
crimination—and that this “absolute” ob- 
ligation cannot be set aside by any labor 
contract. 


KENTUCKY 
The Case of the Crippled Goose 


It was late afternoon, and Kentucky's 
sports-loving Democratic Governor Al- 
bert Benjamin (Happy) Chandler had on 
his hunting clothes and was carrying a 
shotgun in the Ballard County Water- 
fowl Refuge. But was Happy actually 


hunting? Not a bit of it. Rather, as the 
story came to be told, he was just sort of 
standing around bird-watching with Wild- 
life Commissioner Earl Wallace and a 
couple of refuge employees. Then sud- 
denly a crippled goose lurched across the 
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horizon, and Happy, with nothing but eu- 
thanasian motives, blazed away. He and 
his companions were promptly collared for 
hunting afterhours by Game Warden Ken- 
dall Thomas, who had heard some after- 
hours goose and duck calls and was watch- 
ing through binoculars. 

Last week the charges against Chandler 
and his fellow bird watchers were dis- 
missed by Special Judge Anderson Moss 
on the ground that the afterhours regula- 
tion had not been published in the county 
newspaper (the rule had been set by Com- 
missioner Wallace in the first place). And 
Happy had merely wounded the crippled 
goose. In fact, the only dead goose was 
Game Warden Thomas: he got fired. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
Ups & Downs 


@ The celebrated misfire of the Vanguard 
satellite (Time, Dec. 16) falls into the 
category of battles that were lost for want 
of.a nail, Studying films and performance 
data, technicians have traced Vanguard's 
failure to a leak sprung in a fuel line. The 
leak produced two quick effects: 1) be- 
cause an improper ratio of fuel was being 
pumped into the thrust chamber, the mis- 
sile lost thrust; 2) escaping fuel spurting 
against the hot pump assembly caught 
fire, turned Vanguard into a grounded in- 
ferno when the fire backlashed to the fuel 
tanks. Total cost of the malfunctioning 
part that punctured U.S. prestige and de- 
layed a $110 million project: about $100. 
@ If and when NATO nations reopen dis- 
armament discussions with Russia, the 
man who represented the U.S. at last sum- 
mer’s talks in London is an odds-on bet 
not to do it again. Reason: State Depart- 
ment Disarmament Adviser Harold Stas- 
sen, who kept the State Department quiv- 
ering nervously during the 1957 negotia- 
tions, continues to disagree on basics with 
Secretary of State Dulles. Like Adlai 
Stevenson, Stassen believes the U.S. must 
make a conference-opening concession, i.e., 
cessation of nuclear testing for a short 
period as a demonstration of faith. Dulles 
is unalterably opposed to that idea and 
also to Stassen’s notion that results can 
be got if the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. hold 
private talks. Dulles in his preparations 
for Paris requested no position papers on 
disarmament from Stassen, left Washing- 
ton wondering how much longer Childe 
Harold will continue in his State De- 
partment post. 

@ The best-oiled Negro political machine 
in the U.S, is run by Chicago’s Congress- 
man William L. Dawson, 71 (“The Lion 
of the South Side”). Nobody knew it bet- 
ter last week than United Auto Workers’ 
Political Action Committeeman Willough- 
by Abner, who got thrown out as presi- 
dent of the booming (13,300 members) 
Chicago chapter of the N.A.A.C.P. be- 
cause he picked a personal fight with Daw- 
son. A year ago Abner sensed that many a 
Chicago Negro felt Dawson was wrong in 
helping work out a compromise civil rights 
plank at the Democratic National Con- 
vention. Abner persuaded South Side Ne- 
groes (but not enough) to cut Dawson in 
the November election, began to build a 
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U.A.W.-weighted political organization in 
Dawson's practically private First Dis- 
trict. Accepting the vendetta, Dawson 
built up his own anti-Abner squad inside 
the N.A.A.C.P. When the chapter's an- 
nual election rolled around, Abner, seven 
of his officers, and eight Abner-picked di- 
rectors were swept out of office. 

@ Top candidate for director of the De- 
fense Department's new Buck Rogers- 
minded Advanced Research Projects 
Agency: John A. McCone, California in- 
dustrialist (shipbuilding) and onetime 
(1950-51) Under Secretary for Air. De- 
fense Secretary Neil McElroy’s plan is 
that ARPA will take charge of such new 
weapons systems as anti-missile missiles 
and, possibly, satellites themselves before 
they become factors in interservice rival- 
ry. With such a charter, the ARPA boss 
could easily evolve into a weapons czar 
without any fanfare. 

@ G.O.P. fortunes in Missouri are so low 
that even stalwart Republican Publisher 
Roy A. Roberts of the Kansas City Star is 
predicting that the Republicans will lose 
their single seat in Congress (out of 
twelve ) in next year’s election. The G.O.P. 
would like to draft longtime Congressman 
(1929-31; 1935-57) and present Assistant 
Secretary of the Army Dewey Short to 
run against Senator Stuart Symington, 
but Short can read the handwriting too. 
Says he: “I ran for the Senate in 1932 
and it took me ten years to pay off my 
debts. You want to be loyal, but I’m not 
in a mood to sacrifice myself.” Also lack- 
ing in Missouri's Republican ranks: a 
suitable candidate without factional ties 
to replace resigned Elroy W. Bromwich as 
national committeeman. Offered the job, 
but also declining the sacrifice: unsuc- 
cessful 1956 gubernatorial candidate Lon 
Hocker. His reason: “I want to get back 
to the practice of law.” 

@ The McClellan committee's exposés of 
labor corruption have emboldened Ohio 
right-to-work campaigners to try to get a 
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right-to-work const‘tutional amendment 
on the ballot next November. They need 
354,210 signatures, and two groups—the 
Ohio Labor Committee for Right to Work 
(headed up by a member of the switch- 
men’s union) and Ohioans for Right to 
Work (state Chamber of Commerce 
types )—are getting together a television, 
radio and newspaper publicity campaign 
to help stir up interest. Rallying in op- 
position are most state union leaders 
(Ohio’s estimated union membership: 
1,250,000) and such diverse organizations 
as the Columbus Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, the Ohio Farm Bureau 
and the Ohio N.A.A.C.P. If the amend- 
ment does get on the ballot, a proposal 
that has been beaten six times in the legis- 
lature is expected to win at the polls. 

@ Defense Secretary McElroy’s decision 
to ask Congress to appropriate another 
$1.2 billion to get the Defense Depart- 
ment through fiscal 1958 was prompted, 
McElroy announced, by a desire to speed 
production of missiles and other arms in 
connection with the NATO military build- 
up. But there was another good reason for 
seeking extra funds. Both Vice President 
Nixon and Treasury Secretary Robert 
Anderson argued that supplemental appro- 
priations now—rather than waiting until 
fiscal 1959—would have a salutary effect 
on U.S. recession psychology. 


ALABAMA 
How to Deny a Vote 


In the opinion of Alabama's Racist 
State Senator Sam Engelhardt Jr., if 
you can’t lick ‘em, the best thing to do 
is scatter ‘em. Panicky because Negro 
vote strength was rising in his county seat 
of Tuskegee (pop. 6,700), Engelhardt last 
May authored a gerrymander that jig- 
sawed more than 400 Negro residents— 
and the respected Negro Tuskegee Insti- 
tute—outside the city’s limits. Forthwith, 
the city of Tuskegee was hard hit by a 
Negro boycott (Time, July 8) that 
slashed white merchants’ business 50%, 
shut down stores that depended primarily 
on Negro trade. Incensed at the boycott, 
alarmed because Tuskegee-encompassing 
Macon County is 84% Negro, Senator 
Engelhardt, officer in the lily-white Ala- 
bama Association of Citizens’ Councils, 
hatched a king-size gerrymander. Last 
week, by a 21,012-vote margin, Alabama 
voters approved his constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish Macon County. 

Opposition to the Engelhardt proposal 
was strong, not because many Alabamans 
were suddenly reconciled to Negro voting, 
but because they agreed with the Birming- 
ham News that “it leaves unanswered a 
number of questions as to division of tax 
moneys and the responsibilities for the 
areas of Macon which may be divided.” 
Nonetheless, the Engelhardt plan can now 
run its course. Whenever they choose, 
commissioners of Macon County can 
meet commissioners of abutting Talla- 
poosa, Elmore, Lee, Bullock and Mont- 
gomery Counties, apportion among the 
other five Macon County's 618 square 
miles. Then, when the legislature ap- 
proves, Macon County will disappear. 
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COLORADO 
Down with Big Nick 


Glistening, growing Denver (pop. 511,- 
800) had a dynamic mayor in Will Faust 
Nicholson. An Ivy Leaguer (Dartmouth, 
*22), he made a good marriage (to the 
daughter of a Cripple Creek mining man), 
a good career (investment banking, real 
estate) and a good name (twice elected as 
a Republican to the state senate). He was 
elected nonpartisan mayor of Denver in 
1955 by only 802 votes, but Big Nick was 
marked well for the future by his good 
Republican connections in the state. Long, 


Carl Iwasaki 
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The ballots beat him down. 


lanky (6 ft. 3 in., 180 lbs.) and hand- 
some, he sported a friendly, lopsided 
smile, drove himself hard. Last week it 
was clear that Big Nick, 57, had driven 
himself too hard; the people of Denver, 
smarting under Big Nick's whiplashing in- 
sistence on a new city payroll tax, lashed 
back—and—well, he could always go back 
to real estate. 

Big Nick’s problem was no different 
from that of other harried mayors of big 
cities in the U.S.: how to raise cash for 
increased municipal services and capital 
improvements when more and more of 
the people who work in the city—and 
demand the improvements—live in and 
spend their dollars in the suburbs. Early 
in his term Big Nick set up committees to 
study Denver's needs and to find ways 
and means of raising the money for an 
improvement program. The mayor's own 
suggestion: a city income tax. To the 
folks in metropolitan Denver, who already 
pluck the petals off their salaries for fed- 
eral and state income taxes and state and 
city sales taxes, this seemed a big nick 


indeed. They said so bluntly. Even more 
bluntly, the mayor persisted. 

Tea Bags & Insults. Disregarding rec- 
ommendations of his own citizens’ com- 
mittee (which suggested a bond issue and 
such new service charges as a_trash- 
collection and auto users’ fee), the mayor 
and his nine-man city council adopted an 
income tax ordinance without a public 
vote. Shouts of outrage echoed in the 
Rockies, as the Denver citizenry drama- 
tized memories of the Boston Tea Party 
by waving tea bags at protest meetings 
and crying, “No taxation without repre- 
sentation!"** Newspapers took sides, and, 
surprisingly, the hard-hit Chamber of 
Commerce, figuring that the tax would 
drive still more people into the suburbs, 
lined up against the mayor. Organized 
labor supported Big Nick. 

The mayor himself was incensed. Driv- 
ing near a Denver shopping center one 
day, he saw an anti-tax woman circulating 
petitions, climbed out of his car to de- 
mand that she be chased off the property. 
Publicly, he charged that his biggest op- 
position came from “non-Denverites and 
crackpots,” and so alienated the few lead- 
ing businessmen and professional men who 
had remained on the sidelines. On public 
panel programs he would all but stop the 
show by insulting his opponents. When a 
petition was circulated for his recall, Big 
Nick allowed that he would like to sign 
it, “because I would like to see what 
these people look like.” In bounced three 
sponsors of the petition; the mayor read 
and signed it, after asking attending news- 
men: “What does ‘reviling’ mean? This 
petition is full of it.” 

Brochures & Ballots. Backing down at 
length, Big Nick consented to run a city- 
wide vote on the tax. In his campaign, he 
sent pro-tax literature to Denver motor- 
ists in the same envelopes with their 1958 
city auto registrations, even tried to slip 
his brochures in with old-age pension 
checks until the state welfare department 
stopped him. The Chamber of Commerce 
accused him of engaging in “a dance of 
vulgarity,” while one Denver lawyer de- 
scribed him as “the most stupid excuse 
for a mayor this city has ever had.” 
Pleading, bullying, wheedling and finally 
threatening the whole city with a reduc- 
tion of services and improvements unless 
the tax was voted, Big Nick came down 
to the wire last week stubbornly refusing 
to admit that he might be wrong. 

The ballots beat him down: Denver 
voted 5-4 against the tax. Announced he: 
“I do want to caution all Denver residents 
that [the vote] means fewer trash col- 
lections and street repairs, and slashes in 
many other activities.” Then he took off 
on a five-day “vacation” —a rest and phys- 
ical examination at St. Joseph’s Hospital. 
“Actually,” observed one Chamber of 
Commerce man, “the income tax wasn’t 
beaten too badly. Had Nick only stayed 
home and kept his mouth shut, it would 
have passed.” 


* City income taxes are already in force in more 
than go U.S. cities, ¢.g., Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Louisville, Toledo. 
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To surmount the difficulties or accommodate them. 


NATO 
The Tie That Binds 


the Atlantic world had 
met to confront together the gravest 
challenge their alliance had ever faced. 
They conferred, decided, and departed to 
their several countries with no great 
acclaim. 

But the Western world had been shaken 
before its leaders met. After their meet- 
ing, the world shook no longer. 

For the summit meeting reminded the 
people of the free world that NATO has 
a kind of strength which the Soviet em- 
pire can never have—a strength based 
upon a common tradition and common 
aspirations. Dwight Eisenhower, searching 
for words to put this thought into writ- 
ing, told the leaders: “The fundamental 
genius of actions such as this is that we 
follow certain principles but recognize 
certain differences which cannot be sur- 
mounted completely. But because of our 
fundamental unity, we either surmount 
our difficulties or accommodate them.” 

NATO nations may, and do, quarrel; in 
the heat of argument they may cry out 
that the whole family is worthless. But in 
the last analysis, they cannot escape the 
consciousness of the tie that binds them. 
At Paris, the NATO leaders discovered 
and articulated the fact that that tie was 
not merely the urgency of military need. 
It was the basic community of Western 
civilization itself. 


We Arm to Parley 


At 12:21 one afternoon last week, 
Dwight Eisenhower snapped erect in his 
seat at the NATO conference table, put 
on his glasses, and. in firm, clear tones 
began to read: “We are in a fast-running 
current of the great stream of history. 
Heroic efforts will be needed to steer the 


The leaders of 
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world toward true peace. This is a high 
endeavor. But it is one which the free 
nations of the world can accomplish.” 
When he had finished, NATO Secretary- 
General Paul-Henri Spaak and Britain’s 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan turned 


to him with quick, wide smiles of con-, 


gratulation, 

Truth was that it was too early for 
congratulations. The U.S. delegation had 
gone to Paris with some misconceptions 
about the temper of the rest of the 
NATO allies. In Washington shortly be- 
fore leaving, Secretary of State Dulles 
had made it plain that he was counting 
on hard and fast acceptance of the U.S. 
plan to establish missile bases in Europe. 
Said he: “I don’t favor these so-called 
agreements in principle.” He had appar- 
ently given little weight to the talk of 
new East-West negotiations that had swept 
Europe in the wake of Russian Premier 
Bulganin’s pre-conference notes to NATO 
nations (Time, Dec. 23). “If Communism 
is stubborn for the wrong, let us be even 
more steadfast for the right,” he wrote 
in an article published in Lire last week, 
and dismissed the question of a new round 
of East-West talks with the observation: 
“The areas where you can usefully reach 
agreement are quite limited.” 

Question of Strength. In this mood, 
the U.S. had taken to Paris proposals 
that were designed above all else to in- 
crease the military strength of the NATO 
alliance. Ike earnestly insisted that “we 
should unturned in our 
search for an agreement to end this appall- 
ing armaments that the 
U.S. “proposes to increase the economic 
resources Which we can make available to 
the less developed countries of the free 
world.” But what primarily concerned 


leave no stone 


race,” declared 


Left center, chin in hand: Dwight Eisenhower, 


the U was the need for intermediate 
range ballistic missile bases in Europe. 

Taking over from the President, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles spelled 
out the U.S. plan. The U.S. was prepared 
to make available to U General Lauris 
Norstad. NATO’s Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe, a stock of intermediate 
range ballistic missiles. Norstad would as- 
sign the missiles to any NATO member 
that wanted them and, in his judgment 
had need of them. To give the missiles 
nuclear punch in case of war with the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S. also proposed to es- 
tablish stockpiles of nuclear warheads in 
Europe. But the warheads, unlike the mis- 
siles themselves, would remain in U.S. 
custody. 

Unexpected Rejection. The U.S. had 
expected some NATO allies to reject the 
offer—notably Norway and Denmark, who 
have steadfastly refused to have U.S. 
bombers based on their Norway's 
Einar Gerhardsen, a 60-year-old ex-road 
mender who was one of the five Socialist 
or quasi-Socialist Premiers among the 
14 present in Paris, promptly met that 
expectation. Said Gerhardsen: “We have 
no plans in Norway to let atomic stock- 
piles be established on Norwegian terri- 
tory, or to construct launching sites for 
intermediate range ballistic missiles.” What 
was not expected was his next statement. 
Seizing on the fact that the U.S. 
not yet have any operational IRBMs to 
give NATO. Gerhardsen declared: “It is 
our view that the right course could be to 
postpone the decision. The time which will 
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be used to examine the possibilities for 


renewed negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on disarmament.’ 
Denmark’s Hans Christian Hansen, an 


other Socialist, echoed the Norwegian 
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line. Then West Germany’s tough-minded 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer spoke up. 
Despite the fact that the Bulganin notes 
talked vaguely of a neutralized Germany 
—a prospect that is anathema to Ade- 
nauer—the West German Chancellor was 
no longer prepared to accept the U.S. lead 
in the matter of East-West negotiations. 
Said he: “I would see no objection to at- 
tempting to inquire through diplomatic 
channels from the Soviet government 
what precise conceptions form the basis 
of these proposals.” 

Demonstrated Need. Clearly, canny 
old Konrad Adenauer was thinking of the 
widespread reluctance of Europe’s voters 
to have missiles on their soil unless they 
were proved absolutely necessary. His im- 
plied intent: NATO should demonstrate 
that they were necessary, by making 
one more attempt to negotiate with the 
Russians. Hastily the U.S. delegation set 
to work reconciling its differences with 
its allies. 


Dulles, who saw no reason to alter the 
Western disarmament proposals that 56 
nations had endorsed in the U.N. and the 
Soviets had flatly rejected, argued that 
any new approach to the Russians should 
be made through the U.N. France’s For- 
eign Minister Christian Pineau, adopting 
as his own what was originally a British 
suggestion, urged that, instead, the So- 
viets be invited to discuss the matter 
with the Foreign Ministers of the four 
Western nations on the U.N. Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee—Britain, France, the 
U.S. and Canada. In the end, it was the 
U.S. that gave ground. The compromise 
solution: any new negotiations should be 
“preferably within the framework of the 
U.N.,” but if the Soviets balked at that, 
“we would welcome a meeting at the 
Foreign Ministers’ level to resolve the 
deadlock.” 

“Overwhelming Desire." The U.S. had 
acceded to Western Europe’s wish to feel 
out the b ochiss diplomatically. Now the 


time had come for Europe to endorse the 
missile base plan. There were still hangers- 
back. West German Defense Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss made it clear once 
again that his government was not yet 
prepared to commit itself to missile bases 
in Germany itself. “It would be foolish,” 
said Strauss, “to put heavy artillery in 
the front lines.” (Privately, NATO strat- 
egists agree that no missile bases should 
be placed east of the Rhine.) But Britain’s 
Macmillan neatly cut through all anti- 
IRBM arguments with the pointed state- 
ment that while he could understand a 
nation wishing to be neutral and un- 
armed, he could see no sense in a na- 
tion that was not neutral contenting itself 
with obsolete arms. 

On the third morning of the conference, 
Norway, followed once again by Renmark, 
did a dramatic turnabout. Though Nor- 
way still did not want any missiles, ex- 
plained Norway’s Foreign Minister Hal- 
vard Lange, he had been impressed by 


“TO REDEDICATE ... & STRENGTHEN” 





At conference end, the NATO heads of state issued a 
Declaration of Principles and a communiqué. In both 
were words to which the people of the Atlantic com- 
munity, and people everywhere, could rally. Excerpts: 


The Declaration of Principles 


E, .the representatives of 15 nations of the North 
Atlantic Alliance, believing in the sanctity of those 
human rights which are guaranteed to all men of free nations 
by their constitutions, rededicate ourselves and our nations 
to the principles and purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
“This treaty . . . was founded to protect the right of our 
peoples to live in peace and freedom under governments of 
their own choice. It has succeeded in protecting this right. 
Building on our experience and confident in the success 
already obtained, we have agreed together upon means to 
give added strength to our alliance. 

“We are always ready to settle international problems by 
negotiation, taking into account the legitimate interests of 
all .. . We continue firmly to stand for comprehensive and 
controlled disarmament, which we believe can be reached 
by stages. 


“We have agreed to cooperate closely to enable us to’ 


carry the necessary burden of defense without sacrificing 
the individual liberties or the welfare of our peoples. We 
shall reach this goal only by recognizing our interdependence 
and by combining our efforts and skills in order to make 
better use of our resources. 

“Conscious of our intellectual and material resources, 
convinced of the value of our principles and of our way of 
life, without provocation, but equally without fear, we have 
taken decisions to promote greater unity, greater strength 
and greater security not only for our own nations but also, 
we believe, for the world at large.” 


The Communiqué 

“Our alliance cannot be concerned only with the North 
Atlantic area or only with military defense. It must also 
organize its political and economic strength on the prin- 
ciple of interdependence, and must take account of develop- 
ments outside its own area. 

“At the Geneva conference of heads of government in 
July 1955, the Soviet leaders took a solemn commitment 
that ‘the reunification of Germany by means of free elec- 
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tions shall be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people and the interests of Euro- 
pean security.’ We call upon the Soviet Government to 
honor this pledge. 

“We confirm the support of our governments for the 
independence and sovereignty of the states of [the Middle 
East] and our interest in the economic well-being of their 
peoples, We express our interest in the maintenance of peace 
and the development of conditions of stability and economic 
and political well-being in the vitally important Continent 
of Africa . . . Historic, economic and other friendly ties 
between certain European countries and Africa would make 
such cooperation particularly desirable and effective.” 

The Working of the Alliance. “The strength of our alli- 
‘ance, freely concluded between independent nations, lies in 
our fundamental unity, in the face of the danger which 
threatens us. Thanks to this fundamental unity, we can 
overcome our difficulties and bring into harmony our indi- 
vidual points of view.” The Secretary-General and the per- 
manent representatives to NATO were instructed to insure 
effective consultation and, where necessary, to seek concilia- 
tion of policy disputes among members. 

Disarmament. “The NATO Council will neglect no pos- 
sibility of restricting armaments within the limits imposed 
by security .. . We state our willingness to promote, prefer- 
ably within the framework of the United Nations, any 
negotiations with the Soviet Union likely to lead to imple- 
mentation of disarmament proposals . . . 

“Should the Soviet Government refuse to participate in 
the work of the new [U.N.] Disarmament Commission, we 
would welcome a meeting at foreign ministers’ level to 
resolve the deadlock.” 

NATO Defense. “NATO has decided to establish stocks 
of nuclear warheads which will be readily available for 
the defense of the alliance in case of need. In view of the 
present Soviet policies in the field of new weapons, the 
Council has also decided to put intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles at the disposal of the Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe. The deployment of these stocks and missiles 
and arrangements for their use will be decided in conformity 
with NATO defense plans and in agreement with the states 
directly concerned. 

“Only an intensified coflective effort can safeguard our 
peoples and their liberties. We have, together, ample capac- 
ity in freedom to defend freedom.” 














the “overwhelming desire” on the part of 
other European NATO members to make 
the decision to accept IRBMs now. He 
was so impressed, in fact, that Norway 
now “ardently” favored immediate adop- 
tion of the “principle” of missile bases 
in Europe. Harold Macmillan summar- 
ized the new posture in a phrase bor- 
rowed from Sir Winston Churchill: “We 
arm to parley.” 

No Wavering. Point by point, agree- 
ment was reached on phraseology. In the 
section on NATO defense, the meeting 
(presumably in deference to John Foster 
Dulles) avoided the words “in principle,” 
produced a firm statement that assured 
SHAPE of missile bases in Europe but 
spared individual nations the political em- 
barrassment of an immediate commit- 
ment. In the articles dealing with nego- 
tiations with the Russians, there was care- 
ful omission of the fact that Konrad 
Adenauer apparently intended to explore 
through diplomatic channels just what 


At long last the job was done. Gracious- 
ly Ike turned down a Turkish proposal 
that the communiqué include a special 
word of gratitude to the U.S. “No, gentle- 
men,” he said, “this is a team effort, a 
corporate effort. Let’s not praise any in- 
dividual nation.’ 

As Paul-Henri Spaak prepared to de- 
clare the conference closed, Dwight Eisen- 
hower asked permission to speak. Said he: 
“In order to ensure that the actions we 
are taking meet with the approval of our 
peoples and of a still higher authority, I 
suggest that all of you join me in bowing 
our heads in 30 seconds of silent prayer.” 

And so, in prayer, the leaders of the 
Atlantic world ended their meeting. 


That Old Magic 


Paris taxi drivers had only one question 
for their U.S. passengers: ‘How is General 
Ike?” The people of Western Europe had 
awaited Ike’s arrival half in dread, fearful 
that illness had drained his vitality and 





Joun Foster DuLLes & COLLEAGUE 
With a borrowed pencil, an act of leadership. 


kind of deal the Russians were prepared 
to offer in Central Europe. 

When the leaders at the great con- 
ference table came to France’s demand 
that the conference endorse at least indi- 
rectly France's position in Algeria, Dulles 
hesitated. Then Dwight Eisenhower took 
a hand. Turning to Dulles, he said, ‘Give 
me a pencil, Foster,” and set down what 
eventually became the final sentence of 
Article Four of the Paris communiqué: 
“Historic, economic and other friendly 
ties between certain European countries 
and Africa would make cooperation 
[between them] particularly desirable and 
effective.” Glowed one French delegate 
“When Ike took that pencil in hand, it 
was an act of great leadership.’ He added 
“We were also pleased to notice that 
there was no wavering in the hand that 
held the pencil.” 
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transformed the buoyant commander of 
World War II into a tired old man, But 
as the President of the U.S. plunged eager- 
ly into a hectic round of private talks 
and public appearances, fear gave way to 
reassurance. “Ike’s smile,” reported Paris’ 
Journal du Dimanche, “has again played 
its magic role.” 

Only on the first day of the meeting 
did Ike show any inclination to husband 
his energy. When the second of the day’s 
two conference sessions ran past 8 o'clock, 
he begged off attending a black-tie dinner 
given by NATO Secretary-General Paul- 
Henri Spaak. Rumors that the President 
was ill promptly swept through the press 
corps. Grinned Ike: ‘Tell those gentlemen 
I am a 9:30 or 10 o'clock boy tonight.” 

Special Sickness. Next day, as if de- 
termined to convince the newsmen that 
their fears were groundless, Ike took on a 


jampacked schedule. In the morning he 
drove out to suburban Rocquencourt to 
visit SHAPE—the NATO military head- 
quarters which he established in 1951. 
Ignoring the freezing wind, Ike stood at 
salute through the Marseillaise and The 
Star-Spangled Banner, then set off on a 
tour of the headquarters with U.S. Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad. the man who now 
holds his old job as SACEUR (Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe ). After a qaick 
look at the office that he left in 1952 to 
campaign for the presidency, Ike dropped 
into the officers’ mess, sipped at a martini 
proffered by Norstad with the rueful com- 
ment: “It’s been many a year 
had one.” 

As the time approached for his return 
to Paris, Ike’s nostalgia bubbled over in 
an off-the-cuff speech to a small crowd of 
SHAPE personnel and their families. Said 
he: “I came out here because of a special 
kind of sickness, one that afflicts the aged 
and the young—homesickness. I must 
acknowledge that after 40 years of wearing 
a uniform it would be strange if I felt 
quite as natural with my civilian hat as I 
did with my military cap. And I want to 
indulge for just a moment this feeling 
of homesickness, the fun of going and 
seeing some of the people of SHAPE 
[who are] carrying the same mission, 
doing the same job that all of us started 
in 1951 . To all of you, greetings, good 
wishes, good luck, and I hope that your 
homes are warm and nice, and the kids in 
good health and everything is going fine 
with all of you—from whatever nation 
you are.” 

Pleas in Private. But for most of his 
stay in Paris, the President was immersed 
in the problems of the present. He 


since I 


‘had already conferred privately with Brit- 


ish Prime Minister Harold Macmillan. 
France’s Félix Gaillard had called to tell 
the President that practically every French- 
man is convinced that the U.S. has covert 
designs on North Africa, particularly on 
the Sahara’s oil. Shocked, Ike told Gaillard 
emphatically that the U.S. had no in- 
tention of supplanting French interests in 
North Africa, or of interfering in the war 
in Algeria. 

Italy's Adone Zoli came to present a 
renewed plea for the Italian scheme to 
set up a U.S.-Western European economic- 
aid program for the Middle East (Tre, 
Dec. 16). Hot on Zoli’s heels came West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 
After go minutes alone with Ike, Ade- 
nauer emerged remarking on the Pres- 
ident’s appearance—“He looks very 
healthy, very sturdy and very relaxed.” 

Just how crucial Ike’s health was to 
NATO demonstrated again 
that evening. Secretary Dulles had ad- 
vised him that the evening session would 
be a routine drafting session, which most 
heads of government would probably skip, 
and Dulles suggested Ike could skip it 
too. But when the news reached the Palais 
de Chaillot that Ike was not coming, con- 
sternation swept the meeting. Quickl 
Dulles put in a call to the U.S. residency, 
told Ike that the other heads of govern- 





morale was 
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ment were there, and that there was a 
feeling of deep concern. Without more 
ado, Ike clapped on his hat, climbed into 
his car, and with ten motorcycle police- 
men leading the way, -d to the Palais. 
Shortly after he arrived, 42 minutes late, 
he got the welcome news that the Atlas 
ICBM had been fired successfully. 

Next day came yet another round of 
talks—this time with Greek Premier Con- 
stantine Karamanlis and Turkey’s Adnan 
Menderes. Menderes, whose country is in 
serious economic straits, came away “very 
happy—very happy indeed” over what he 














interpreted as assurances that the Bagh- 
dad Pact countries, including Turkey 
could count on increased military and 
economic assistance from the U.S. But 
neither in the talks with Ike nor in their 
subsequent luncheon with British Foreign 
Secretary Selwyn Lloyd and NATO's Paul- 
Henri Spaak did Menderes and Karaman- 
lis come to grips with the Cyprus quarrel 
that has set their countries at daggers 
drawn, gravely damaged NATO’s poten- 
astern Mediter- 








tial effectiveness in the e 
ranean, 

"Forever Glorious.'’ Along with the 
political consultations came the inescapa- 
ble demands of international conviviality. 
At the social climax of the conference, 
French President René Coty’s dinner at 
the Elysée Palace, Ike appeared resplend- 








ent in midnight-blue tails, the red breast 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor and 
France’s highest decoration for soldiers, 
the Méd Militaire. Sitting next to 
Coty’s English-speaking daughter Gene- 
viéve Egloff, the only wom 
men, Ike heard himself toast 








among 167 





ed as “a chief 
forever glorious,’ chatted with animation 
until nearly eleven o'clock. Shortly after 
noon the next day he showed up again 
at the palace for luncheon. This time, 
as he began to doff his coat in the chilly 
d him: “No, no, 
Don't take your coat off here. It’s cold.” 
A determined smile came over the 
Eisenhower visage. ‘Thank you, Mr. Pres- 
ident,” said Ike, taking off his coat. “I'm 
all right.” 

"A Little Closer." On the last day 


with the work of the conference over, Ike 





foyer, Coty admonish 


took time off to accept from the century- 
old French Farmers’ Association a medal 
honoring him as “President of the U.S., 
liberator of French soil, and Gettysburg 
farmer” and to chat knowingly about the 
usefulness of Holstein cows in nursing 
black Aberdeen Angus calves. A few hours 
later, as the Paris dusk turned to dark, 
the President drove out to Orly Field. 
Along the route people stood two and 
three deep; passengers left their buses 
for a look and a farewell cheer. 

At the airport, French and U.S. official- 
dom led by Coty and Norstad had assem- 
bled to say goodbye. Overcoat unbut- 
toned, hair windblown, Ike abandoned a 
prepared statement to declare simply that 
he always felt sadness when it came time 
to say goodbye to Paris and the French. 
“Over the past few days my associates 
and I have worked very hard for the ideal 
of peace . . . I think we are just a little 
bit closer to that ideal, and I think this 
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Wit BrItArIn’s MACMILLAN 


Wits Turkey's MENDERES 
From the taxi drivers, a single question. 
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group has done a lot to make the chances 
of war a little more remote.” 

Deeply affected, René Coty wrung Ike's 
hand and said: “I thank you. I thank you 
very much.” Then, as the raised sabers of 
France’s Garde Républicaine flashed un- 
der the floodlights, the President of the 
U.S. threw his arms wide in farewell and 
embarked on the long flight home. 


Mixed Verdict 


In London near week’s end, Britain’s 
House of Commons passed judgment on 
the Paris conference. Twice during the 
day’s debate, shouts of “Treason!” were 
hurled at Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan from the Visitors’ Gallery. Snapped 
Aneurin Bevan, Labor’s left-leaning 
spokesman on foreign affairs: “We are 
profoundly depressed when representative 
after representative of the British govern- 
ment ... has no advice to give to the 
nation except to build up one more tier 
of ridiculous armaments on the useless 
pile we have created.’’ The government 
won the vote, 289 to 251. But its majority 
was smaller than usual, and five right- 
wing Tories abstained. 

All over Europe such enthusiasm as 
there was for what the NATO Prime 
Ministers had wrought focused not on the 
missile-base plan but on the possibility of 
new talks with Russia. In Britain even the 
Times of London, voice of the established 
order, endorsed the idea of negotiations 
to determine “whether there cannot be 
some limited agreement affecting the type 
of arms to be stationed in Central Eu- 
rope,” and the conservative Economist 
followed suit. 

Le Populaire, organ of France's Social- 
ist Party, praised the Prime Ministers for 
establishing ‘‘an equilibrium between po- 
litical and military imperatives.” And in 
Belgium the Roman Catholic Het Volk 
took comfort in the thought that’ “the 
R@sians will be placed face to face with 
clear and concrete disarmament proposals. 
If the Soviets refuse again, a period of 
painful pessimism may follow, but at 
least the world will know where it stands.” 

Happiest of all were the West Ger- 
mans who, along with many other Eu- 
ropeans, were convinced that Konrad Ade- 
nauer had been the star of the show. Even 
the pro-Socialist Frankfurter Rundschau, 
ordinarily hostile to Adenauer's Christian 
Democrats, hailed the old Chancellor as 
“the rock of Bonn. . . a brilliant tacti- 
cian who can credit himself with having 
given the conference the twist that allowed 
all participants to go home satisfied.” 

There were specific disappointments. 
French nationalists complained that the 
NATO leaders had not given France the 
ringing endorsement it sought for its Al- 
gerian policies. In the Arab nations of the 
Middle East there was widespread wrath 
at Turkey’s Adnan Menderes. ‘“The Turk 
will never understand the Arab,” com- 
plained a Lebanese daily, outraged be- 
cause Menderes had not pushed at Paris 
for the current Arab dream of forcing 
Israel back inside the restricted borders 
granted it by the U.N. in 1947. Fearful 
of just such a maneuver, Israel’s Premier 
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David Ben-Gurion tried to counter by 
sending a high-level emissary to Bonn to 
ask West Germany to plead Israel's case 
with the other NATO nations, almost was 
forced to resign when left-wing members 
of the Cabinet raised a hue and cry. 

Most universal sentiment was satisfac- 
tion that the U.S. had bowed gracefully 
to its allies’ views, though the expression 
of that satisfaction varied from spite- 
ful to appreciative. Gloated the pro- 
government Frankfurter Neue Presse: 
“The conference turned into an uprising 
of the continental Europeans against ... 
the U.S.” In more balanced appraisal, 
London’s News Chronicle reported with 
quiet satisfaction that “the European tail 
has wagged the American dog to a new 
and unprecedented degree.” 





AGIP—Black Star 
GeERMANY’S ADENAUER 


Cheers for the rock, 


Neutral Zone 


In the notes showered on NATO mem- 
bers on the eve of the Paris conference, 
Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin dropped 
one calculated teaser; a proposal that 
both East Germany and West Germany 
ban the production and stockpiling of 
atomic weapons in their territories. If 
the two Germanys would agree to this, 
said Bulganin, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
would also adhere to the ban. A de-atom- 
ized zone would be created across Central 
Europe; tensions might be reduced. 

The notion of “disengagement” of hos- 
tile forces by creating a buffer zone be- 
tween them has had a long appeal, and 
it is still strong today among statesmen 
and pundits who have not yet compre- 
hended the meaning of airpower. At the 
Geneva summit conference in 1955, Brit- 
ain’s Sir Anthony Eden proposed the 
establishment of a zone stretching roughly 
100 miles on each side of the Iron Cur- 
tain in which the armament of both sides 
would be subject to inspection, and gradu- 
ally reduced. Eden’s plan was premised on 


the reunification of Germany through free 
elections. The dividing line would be the 
eastern border of a reunified Germany, 
i.e., the present East German border with 
Poland. Russia, having no intention of 
reunifying Germany, countered with a pro- 
posal for a soo-mile demilitarized zone 
on either side of the present East-West 
German border—which would drive U.S. 
and British troops off the Continent. 

In military reality, the buffer-zone con- 
cept is as outdated as the medieval moat. 
In the House of Commons last week 
British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd pa- 
tiently explained: “With long-range air- 
craft, and missiles with ranges of 150 
miles and more, it is impossible to dis- 
engage in the sense that may have been 
possible in the age of conventional weap- 
ons.”’ The choice, said Lloyd, is between 
a clearly defined line, “it being known on 
both sides that to cross that line means 
war,” and a “no-man’s land, into which 
it may be tempting to infiltrate, to try 
some kind of coup in the belief that un- 
defended territory can be taken without 
risk of war.” Added Lloyd: “In present 
circumstances and on the present demarca- 
tion lines, to disengage might well lead 
to a greater insecurity and a greater risk 
of war.” 

West Germany's Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer was more blunt. His government 
had studied earlier proposals for a neutral 
zone, he told a television interviewer, con- 
cluded that such a zone would be easily 
overrun in case of war. Said Adenauer: 
“An atom-free zone is even more than 
illogical, it’s an illusion.” 


Quick Reflex 


The Russians did not even wait for the 
NATO chiefs to get back home. Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko briskly dis- 
missed the NATO chiefs’ proffer of a new 
foreign ministers’ conference on disarma- 
ment. “We are in fact invited to sit again 
at a conference table with the same 
NATO members with whom we have 
patiently negotiated until now,” he told 
the Supreme Soviet, “and to launch again 
into sterile negotiations which do not 
advance the cause of disarmament one 
whit.” In almost the same breath and 
on almost the same grounds, he scuttled 
any idea of renewed Russian participa- 
tion in the U.N.’s Disarmament Com- 
mission, even though, in the hope of lur- 
ing the Russians back, the commission 
had been enlarged to include 25 members. 
Thus disposing of practical roads to dis- 
armament, he airily suggested two im- 
practical ones: a special disarmament ses- 
sion of the entire 82-member U.S. Gen- 
eral Assembly or a vague “international 
conference on disarmament” between all 
capitalist and Socialist countries. 

At this juncture, Khrushchev went to 
the rostrum and ratified what his foreign 
minister had said (“I fully agree’). Con- 
ceding that the NATO communiqué state- 
ment that the West will never attack 
Russia unless attacked itself “is not badly 
put,” he added a suggestion of his own: 
a summit meeting between the U.S. and 
Russia alone. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





HUNGARY 
Without Mercy 


A month ago, Hungary’s Premier Janos 
Kadar returned from Moscow’s goth Anni- 
versary celebration with new orders from 
his Kremlin bosses: finish off the trials of 
those who led the 1956 revolt, sentence 
them heavily, spare no one—priest, work- 
er, soldier or political leader. Last week 
Kadar was zealously carrying out his or- 
ders. Currently in the dock were: 

@ Monsignor Egon Turcsanyi, 65-year- 
old secretary to Josef Cardinal Min- 
dszenty, and 15 priests between the ages 
of 20 and 28. Turcsanyi, so ill he could 
not attend some of the sessions, was ac- 
cused of plotting a fascist “counter- 
revolution” against the Red regime and 
stealing documents from the State Office 
for Church Affairs. According to the re- 
gime six of the priests “repented” their 
“crime”: distributing leaflets and a mes- 
sage from Pope Pius XII, which stated 
“the people of Hungary live in misery.” 
@ Eighteen Csepel Island steel plant 
workers, accused of “counter-revolution” 
and murder. Five of them had escaped 
to the West and were being tried in ab- 
sentia. The principal defendant, Karoly 
Szente, a 51-year-old locksmith, startled 
the court by repudiating his confession. 
His 19-year-old son did the same. 

Expected to face trial soon: 

@ Imre Nagy, the 61-year-old Communist 
who served as Premier during the nation’s 
five fleeting days of freedom. Kadar him- 
self had fought Stalinists in his Cabinet 
trying to prevent the trial. He did not 
want to risk stirring fresh hostility to 
his despised regime, was also embarrassed 
because he himself had served in 
Nagy’s revolutionary government. But Boss 





Ex-PREMIER NAGY 


Befuddled. 
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Khrushchev ruled in favor of a show trial. 
The charge: treason. Nagy, befuddled and 
brainwashed after long internment at Si- 
naia, Rumania, has been transferred to 
Budapest’s Fo Utca prison, is reportedly 
adjudged ready to “confess.” 

@ General Pal Maleter, hero of the Kilian 
Barracks fighting against the Russians and 
Nagy’s Defense Minister until the So- 
viets tricked him into a meeting, cap- 
tured and imprisoned him. Although Bu- 
dapest sources deny the persistent reports 
that Maleter is being or has been tried, 
no one doubts that the trial is coming. 

At week's end the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee on Hungary demanded 
assurances that the Hungarian patriots 
would be tried “under the highest human- 
itarian stapdards.” Hungary’s Chief Pub- 
lic Prosecutor Geza Szenasi gave Hun- 
gary’s reply. Said he: “After martial law 
was repealed, some people expected that 
there would be a lessening of rigor. These 
expectations are without real foundation. 
The slogan, ‘Let us make peace among 
us,’ is a siren song. Such lukewarmness 
favors the enemy. Tolerance and under- 
standing will be shown only to those who 
were misled by our enemies.” 


The Widow's Christmas 


Sandor, a steelworker on Csepel Island, 
died fighting the Russians in the 1956 
revolution. His widow Ilona, left with 
three children, has never been able to 
understand what he believed in and what 
he had hoped for when he joined the other 
men in the uprising. After Sandor’s death, 
the workers’ council at the Csepel plant 
gave Ilona a pension of half her husband's 
salary. But the Kadar government dis- 
banded the council, and the pension 
stopped. She was ordered evicted from 
her gloomy “workers’ ” room-and-kitchen, 
but it proved too small and dark for the 
party functionaries who viewed it. so she 
stayed on. At school, ten-year-old Sandor 
Jr. was nearly expelled for arguing in de- 
fense of what is now known in Budapest 
as “the counter-revolution”; only by going 
down on her knees did she persuade the 
principal to relent. 

The worst thing was the loneliness. 
Everyone was afraid to help her or to 
speak to her. No one would give her a 
job. For a time she survived by selling 
family possessions. In the end, she became 
a scavenger on “Garbage Mountain,” a 
monstrous, 75-year-old dump that rises 
300 feet above the fields south of Buda- 
pest, its sides gleaming with broken glass, 
its volcano-shaped top forever smoking 
from the fires that smoulder deep in its 
interior. 

Letters to Jezuska. Scratching for sal- 
able trash on Garbage Mountain is illegal. 
To Ilona it was also shameful. One day 
five-year-old Joska came home from 
school badly beaten up; he had fought 
with other children who called his mother 
a “garbage bag.” But the scrap iron she 
found could be sold, and the half-burned 
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Tricked. 





coal and coke kept the family warm. She 
made enough to pay the rent ($8 a 
month), enough to buy cabbage. 

Snow lay on the hills of Buda, and 
truckloads of Christmas trees began 
coming into town. One evening after the 
market closed, Ilona picked up some 
broken pine branches and fastened them 
to a stick to make a Christmas tree. She 
spent 13¢ for five little white candles, one 
for each member of the family, including 
her dead husband. On St. Nicholas Day, 
when small Hungarians traditionally make 
their Christmas wishes, Joska and little 
Ilona wrote letters to Jezsuska, the Christ 
Child: Ilona asked for a doll that could 
shut its eyes; Joska wanted some bananas 
—now seen in Budapest shop windows 
for the first time in years. Sandor, old 
enough to understand how things are in 
Hungary, asked for nothing. 

Visit to the Post Office. Last week 
Ilona got a note from the post office: a 
food parcel addressed to her had arrived 
from her cousin in Austria. It would 
surely contain coffee and cocoa which she 
could sell for enough to buy the doll and 
bananas. Gaily she told the children that, 
if they were good, Jesuska would grant 
their wishes. She went to the main post 
office—it was her first visit there in eight 
months, the first package in eight months. 
The clerk produced the package and also 
told Ilona that the government had put a 
new duty on food parcels coming from 
the West. He asked for $36. 

Thirty-six dollars. For that, she would 
have to dig out more than a ton of scrap 
iron from the Mountain. Ilona left the 
package where it was. She walked out from 
the post office without even protesting. 
Maybe Jezuska would answer the chil- 
dren's letters next year. 
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THE FAR EAST 


Signs of Progress 

Three years ago the echoes of the Com- 
munist cannon that conquered Dienbien- 
phu still rumbled over the vast rimland 
of non-Communist Asia. Flushed with 
victory, Mao Tse-tung in Peking and Ho 
Chi Minh in Hanoi boasted that the rest 
of Indo-China was theirs for the asking, 
and looked past Indo-China to Malaya, 
Thailand and Burma. But last week, al- 
most three years since North Viet Nam 
was formally surrendered to Communism, 
the heady Communist visions had not 
materialized. 

The guns of Communist China fire only 
fitfully these days across the Formosa 
Strait. Southeast Asia’s Communist guer- 
rillas are in retreat. Red China, racked by 





South Korea. At 82, Syngman Rhee 
still holds the country under his thumb. 
Last year the country picked its Vice 
President from the opposition, suggesting 
progress toward a two-party system. But 
after two attempts on his life, Vice Presi- 
dent John M. Chang has stayed at home 
under heavy personal guard, consulting 
with his party’s members behind barri- 
caded walls. Though the North Korean 
Communists have kept building up their 
military strength, the South has been 
making something of an economic come- 
back with the help of about $300 million 
yearly in U.S. aid, but there is danger 
that the handout mentality is becoming 
endemic. 

Laos. The Communist Pathet Lao, con- 
trolling two of the twelve provinces, has 
joined the central government, whose au- 
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Drke BuILpers IN SoutH Viet NAM 
In the pink and in the black. 


agrarian unrest, by industrial and political 
upheaval, by flood and famine, has turned 
its attention inward, Throughout the 
Asian rimland there are signs—some faint, 
some clearly visible—that peace and order 
have begun to creep into the ascendant. 
Politically, only one nation—Indonesia 
—still thrashes in chaos. Economically, 
inflation has hurt eastern Asia less than 
some others; several nations, led by Japan, 
are surging toward prosperity. 

Japan. Shocked into numbed inferiori- 
ty by World War II's defeat. the country 
is finally finding its feet under Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi, who has given Japan its 
strongest government since 1945. By unit- 
ing the conservative factions, Kishi deci- 
sively reduced any chance that the Social- 
ists, who had their brief try in 1947-48, 
may gain power in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Though Communists have infiltrated 
some trade unions, their influence in the 
country has been contained. Economical- 
ly, Japan’s resurgence is comparable to 
West Germany's; e.g., the gross national 
product has doubled since 1950. 
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thority is thereby extended to all of the 
little jungle kingdom (pop. 1,400,000 to 


2,500,000). Though not seriously alarmed 
as yet, U.S. officials watch anxiously as 
Communist troops take their place in the 
royal army, and a Communist Minister of 
Planning helps decide how U.S. funds 
($43 million this year) are to be spent. 

Cambodia. Prince Sihanouk. who really 
runs the country even when he is not 
officially Premier, intended originally to 
steer a noncommittally neutral course be- 
tween East and West. He still may, but 
lately, possibly because the U.S. and 
France have been delivering their $55 
million in development aid on schedule 
while the Chinese Communists have made 
good on just a fraction of the $22.9 mil- 
lion worth of cement, steel and textile 
shipments promised for 1957, his press 
has been outspokenly anti-Communist, 
and Cambodia has been voting more and 
more with the U.S. in the U.N. 

South Viet Nam. Dynamic President 
Diem has created a stable regime. emerged 
as one of the East’s strongest states- 











men. Though Saigon’s recent bombings 
show that Communists can still break the 
peace, Diem has the threat to internal 
security under control. With an annual 
per capita income of $144, Viet Nam 
trails only Japan, Malaya and the Philip- 
pines in the area. Diem has built 1,000 
miles of roads, reclaimed thousands of 
acres of rice land, and opened two uni- 
versities and a technical school this year. 
U.S. aid ($250 million this year) keeps 
his army in the pink and his budget 
in the black. 

Thailand. Elections ordered by the 
new strongman, Marshal Sarit, were com- 
pleted last week. Fellow travelers are reel- 
ing backward, deprived of the support of 
Pibulsonggram, whom Sarit ousted in last 
September's coup. Rice is cheap and plen- 
tiful. Sarit and all major parties back 
Thailand’s past SEATO commitments, 
and prospects are that the country will 
continue prosperous and stable. 

Indonesia. President Sukarno last week 
prepared to leave his revolt and dissent- 
torn country for a prolonged rest. Both he 
and the country needed it, Sukarno, in a 
wild bid to whip up enthusiasm for Indo- 
nesia’s claim to Dutch New Guinea, has 
brought the country’s economy almost to 
a standstill with his reckless and illegal 
seizures of Dutch commercial and agricul- 
tural properties. Whether the country’s 
well-organized Communist Party may 
make a bid for power, or whether it will 
be effectively countered by the anti-Com- 
munist officers of the army, is still in 
doubt, 

Burma. U Nu, a true neutral in East- 
West affairs, has no illusions about Com- 
munists at home. His army has killed 








_ thousands of Communist insurgents in 


nine years’ fighting, and recently stepped- 
up campaigns have resulted in mass sur- 
render of rebels. Citizens may now travel, 
safe from guerrilla raids, in all but the 
most mountainous parts of the country. 
Strapped for foreign exchange as a re- 
sult of a slump in rice exports and now- 
regretted barter deals with Communist 
countries, Burma has lately made some 
gains with its economic expansion pro- 
gram, though it still suffers direly from 
severe inflation (a 200% increase in the 
cost of living since 1948). 

Malaya. Southeast Asia’s newest inde- 
pendent country is politically and eco- 
nomically its healthiest. Conservatively 
governed Malaya has squelched its Com- 
munist guerrillas; surviving Communists 
are now taking Abdul Rahman’s amnesty 
offer in heartening numbers. The fact that 
40% of the population is Chinese is a po- 
tential source of conflict, but both sides 
are currently cooperating eagerly to con- 
solidate the new state. Tin and rubber 
keep Malaya in dollars. 

Formosa. Though only 20% of the land 
is arable, the island not only feeds 9,000,- 
coo civilians and 500,000 soldiers, but ex- 
ports food as well. The U.S., which has 
come through with $2 billion in aid since 
1951, provides the military hardware and 
meets half the military payroll. The press 
is effectively controlled, and any threat of 
internal subversion by the Chinese Com- 
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munists is kept well in hand by the zeal- 
ous (some say too zealous) security police 
called the Peace Preservation Corps. Stern 
and 70, Chiang Kai-shek rules party, army 
and people as firmly as ever. 

The Philippines. Magsaysay is missed, 





but last month’s elections, returning Pres- 
ident Garcia to office while installing the 
opposition Liberals’ Diosdado Macapagal 
as his Vice President, argue stability 
and democratic progress. The Communist 
Huks are almost extinct. Though the 
economy could be strong and prosperous, 
the Philippines are now in the throes of 
a crisis. Dollar reserves are down 30% 
since January, and President Garcia has 
called on Filipinos to “retrench,” asked 
the U.S. for a $100 million loan. Fortnight 
ago he sharply restricted imports and dol- 
lar credits, announced a new austerity 
program designed to stop the drain on for- 
eign exchange and boost local production. 


INDONESIA 
Double Trouble 


Indonesia last week had two Presidents. 
One was Parliament Speaker Sartono, who | 
was sworn in as Acting President before a 
heavily guarded convocation of Djakarta 
dignitaries, and the other was President 
Sukarno himself, who kept saying he was 
going off to India for a rest cure, though 
he seemed more interested in hanging 
around to see how the Acting President 
would make out. 

Acting President Sartono had his work 
cut out for him. In the three weeks since 
Sukarno launched his campaign to seize | 
Dutch-owned commercial enterprises and 
expel their owners, Indonesia's ever-shaky 
economy had deteriorated sharply. In the 
Djakarta port area alone, some 30,000 
workers were idle. Imports were off by 
80%. The price of rice had doubled. Al- 
ready the government is dipping into its 
“iron reserve’ of rice stores, nominally 
designated for use only in the event of 
war or national emergency. Djakarta 
printing presses were at work turning out | 
400,000 rice ration cards and government 
employees began receiving part of their 
pay in low-priced, government-supplied 
rice. 

Helpless Fury. Distribution was the 
major problem, and in Indonesia’s island 
republic, that meant ships. But most of 
Indonesia's ships are Dutch, and so are 
the captains. There are hardly any Indo- 
nesian pilots, and government officials 
dared not order Dutch captains to sea lest 
they surrender their ships to hovering 
Dutch warships. As the government's fury 
at its own helplessness mounted, Premier 
Djuanda and Army Chief of Staff Major | 
General Abdul Haris Nasution arbitrarily 
ruled that “all waters around, between 
and connecting the islands belonging to the | 
Indonesian archipelago . . . are an integral | 
part of national waters, subject to the 
absolute sovereignty of Indonesia .. .” In 
Paris, Western diplomats promptly pro- 
tested that this was an infringement of 
the freedom of the seas. 

Indonesia’s new ruling triumvirate had 
other problems. In Sumatra, Borneo and | 
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the Celebes, anti-Sukarno army colonels 
have long been conducting their own bar- 
ter trade direct with foreign countries. 
The military commanders have been levy- 
ing their own taxes, building their own 
roads and schools for nearly two years. In 
Singapore the colonels dealt through a 
foreign trade mission they had appointed 
themselves, over the head of the central 
government in Djakarta. 

Changed Course. In the immediate 
future Indonesia's political fate may well 
hinge on the ability of 39-year-old Gen- 
eral Nasution to win and hold the restless 
loyalty of the colonels. Some, while nomi- 
nally accepting orders from Nasution, still 
feel .he is too much under President Su- 
karno’s spell. They claim that it is Sukar- 
no’s own political shortsightedness that 
has put the Communists on the road to 
becoming the strongest of all political par- 
ties in Java. 

Last week General Nasution and Pre- 
mier Djuanda seemed to be intent on 
proving themselves more responsible than 
Sukarno. General Nasution issued a flat 
“hands-off” order to Red-led SOBSI work- 
ers who wanted to seize the vast Royal 
Dutch Shell Co. holdings in Surabaya 
and Balikpapan. And at week's end Pre- 
mier Djuanda announced that the foun- 
tainhead of the anti-Dutch campaign, Su- 
karno'’s Action Committee to Liberate 
West Irian (West New Guinea), had been 
dissolved, its functions taken over by the 
National Council. 


THAILAND 
Anybody for Premier? 


When Thailand held its general elec- 
tions last February, slippery little Field 
Marshal Pibulsonggram was firmly in 
power. So many Thais turned out to vote 
against him that Pibul found it necessary 
to call out the army, declare martial law, 
and send his air force swooping over 
Bangkok's glittering temple spires to make 
it perfectly clear that he intended to stay 
in power. But-last September, Army Chief 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat staged a bloodless 
coup, ousted Old Comrade Pibul, and 
ordered new elections. 

With Pibul ensconced in sybaritic exile 
in Japan, there were few real differences 
between the mafor political parties. All 
were pro-Western, backed SEATO, and 
disliked Pibul’s habit of courting the U.S. 
ambassador with soft words while simul- 
taneously paying for the publication of 
violently anti-American newspapers. 

To whip up pre-election enthusiasm, 
Democratic Party Leader Khuang Aphai- 
wongse and Unionist Party Chief Sukit 
Nimanhemin stumped the land from the 
cool hill country around Chiang Mai in 
the north to the steaming jungles of 
Phuket in the south. One Unionist Party 
candidate who had been forcibly ejected 
from Parliament and lodged last summer 
in a lunatic asylum was released in time 
to run again. “Is he really, really crazy?” 
a reporter asked Sukit. “Of course he is,” 
said Sukit forthrightly, “but he can sure 
bring in the votes.” 

With counting still incomplete, Sukit’s 
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Italy's News 
Mayor ACHILLE Lauro 


Shoes for votes. 


Unionists last week had won 45 seats, 
Khuang’s Democrats 41, independent can- 
didates 56. Deprived of Pibul’s indirect 
support, the Communist-line Economist 
Party went down to resounding defeat, 
scraping through with only six seats. 

All that the country needed now was a 
new Premier, but Sarit was having trouble 
filling the post. “All of those who want 
to be Premier,” he said, “are unsuitable, 
and those who are suitable don’t want 
to be Premier.” Incumbent temporary 
Premier Pote Sarasin, a respected states- 
man and diplomat, was reluctant to stay, 
objecting that he had not even run for 
office. “If I, as an outsider, am made 
Premier,” he said, “the elections will have 
been a sham.” But democracy in Thailand 


John Dominis—Lire 
FreLp MARSHAL SARIT 
Votes for a lunatic. 


is still in a controlled, experimental stage. 
A decisive 123 of the Parliament’s 283 
seats are filled by appointment, nominally 
by the King but in practice by the man 
in power—in this case, Marshal Sarit. If a 
candidate for Premier was not forthcom- 
ing, there was just a chance Sarit might 
decide to take the job himself. 


ITALY 
King of the South 


Nearly half of Naples came boiling into 
the streets one evening last week. Tatter- 
demalion crowds surged and shoved into 
the battlemented Castel Nuovo, where the 
kings of Anjou once ruled the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. A huge sign went with 
them: “For the love of your Naples, do not 
resign! The ship is in peril, you must stay 
at the helm!” The mob was out in defense 
of Naples’ Mayor Achille Lauro, the flam- 
boyant millionaire shipowner and Mon- 
archist whose freewheeling administration 
has won him the title of J] Re del Mezzo- 
giorno (“The King of the South”). 

Lauro’s resignation has long been the 
aim of the Democratic Christian national 
government in Rome. Last week Minister 
of the Interior Fernando Tambroni railed 
against the staggering Naples deficit ($50 
million for this year) and the graft, 
corruption and chaos of Lauro’s open- 
handed administration. Naples’ local 
Communists enthusiastically backed Tam- 
broni’s charges—they cannot match the 
effectiveness of Lauro’s  electioneering 
techniques, which include the distribu- 
tion of thousands of left-foot shoes to 
voters with the promise of the other shoe 
“when you vote right.” 

Immaculate in a dark, double-breasted 
suit and light-colored tie, jaunty Mayor 
Lauro, 70, pushed through the throng 
into the council chamber. He went, not 
to the mayor's chair, but to a seat 
among his Monarchist councilors. 

The president of the council read aloud 
a letter from Mayor Lauro: “I have the 
honor to present my irrevocable resigna- 
tion. . .” The opposition cheered. Heavy 
glass ashtrays were pounded on the tables. 
Fights broke out among the spectators. 
Strong-armed police hustled the brawlers 
outside. But his opponents cheered too 
soon. The mayor, continued the coun- 
cil president, was resigning only to an- 
nounce his candidacy for a seat in Italy's 
Parliament. 

Well aware of Lauro’s popularity, Na- 
ples’ Christian Democrats had hasty sec- 
ond thoughts. They offered a resolution 
in council protesting that “it is not time 
to talk of resignations. We invite the 
mayor to open full discussion of the 
accusations.” Lauro was not interested. 

Leaving the Castel Nuovo, the Chris- 
tian Democrats passed by a long queue of 
Neapolitans lined up to receive the may- 
or’s usual Christmas distribution of free 
spaghetti and canned tomatoes. As a po- 
litical argument, it was hard to beat. 
Groaned a Christian Democratic politi- 
cian: “It looks as if Lauro wants to move 
from misgoverning a city to misgovern- 
ing the nation.” 
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BRAZIL 
New Capital 


And in one year of work 
We've gone from hut to palace... 
Brasilia! New destiny! 


Six hundred miles northwest of over- 
crowded Rio de Janeiro, in airy hills 
4.000 ft. high on the edge of Brazil’s vast 
jungles, forty city planners sat at a din- 
ner table spread with snowy linen, and 
one of them recited an impromptu toast 
to progress in building Brazil's new capi- 
tal. A year before, when they landed at 
the site, they found just one adobe hut. 
There now, nearly complete. stands a six- 
story hotel, 500 houses, and famed Archi- 
tect Oscar Niemeyer’s flowing, two-story 
Presidential Palace, resting on 20 arched 
concrete columns. Chugging ahead night 
and day on a cost-be-damned basis, hun- 
dreds of bulldozers move 65.300 cubic 
yds. of earth every 24 hours, hurrying 
to completion the airplane-shaped city 
designed by Architect Lucio Costa, 55. 

The first national capital built from 
scratch since India’s New Delhi 30 years 
ago, Brasilia will not be ready until 1961. 
But on April 21, 1960, President Jusce- 
lino Kubitschek will transfer his govern- 
ment to Brasilia. He wants to rule from 
there for the last nine months of his term. 

Old Dream. The dream of a new capi- 
tal to replace old Rio precedes Brazil’s 
independence from Portugal in 1822. But 
it is uniquely Kubitschek’s accomplish- 
ment, for until he set up the government- 
owned Novacap corporation to do the job, 
Brasilia was all talk. “We must occupy 
our country, march to the west, turn our 
backs to the sea, and stop staring fixedly 
at the ocean—as if thinking of depart- 
ing.”” says Kubitschek. 

To finance the $345 million city he 
authorized Novacap to speculate in Bra- 
silia’s residential land. He begged U.S. 
Ambassador Ellis Briggs for a Brasilia 
loan as a “personal favor,” got $1o mil- 
lion from the Export-Import Bank. 

While Kubitschek spent for its future 
greatness, Brazil suffered. The treasury 
deficit rose $240 million in the first eight 
months of the year. The cruzeiro hit a 
low of 96.5 to the dollar last month; 
living costs rose 20% yearly. 

New Warning. Snorted Rio’s respected 
Correio da Manha: “The title of President 
Kubitschek should be changed to Pharaoh 
of Brasilia.’ Cried onetime Finance Min- 
ister Eugenio Gudin: “A crime! Those 
factors of production wasted on the dream 
of a new capital will be missed.” 

Brasilia’s advocates acknowledge the 
immediacy of the criticism, reply that in 
the long run the future capital will have 
an opposite effect; i.e., by focusing Bra- 
zil’s attention and energy on its vast, 
unexploited interior, the city will enrich 
the nation. Says President Kubitschek: 
“The hour has come—the start of a new 
era for our country.” 
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THE CARIBBEAN 


Sun Season 

Hotelkeepers all over the Caribbean 
last week raised their rates to winter 
levels, officially opening what promised to 
be the rum-punch belt’s splashiest sin- 
and-sun season yet. Wide-open Havana, 
nonchalantly bent on pleasure despite a 
running revolution against Dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista, offered visitors the biggest 
hotel built there since 1930. Jamaica also 
welcomed tourists to a new hotel, the 
island's biggest yet. 

Swank & Slot Machines. The 20-story, 
400-room Havana Riviera (up to $40 a 
day for a double room) is a modern-style 
palace with egg-crate facades, wall-to-wall 
marble, a 78-cabafa pool and ornate sa- 
loons. One of its prime functions plainly is 
to house well-heeled amateur gamblers in 
soporific luxury and feed them efficiently 
to the hemisphere’s swankiest casino. a 
domed, elliptical hall with gold-leafed 
walls, 85 slot machines and 17 tables for 
craps, blackjack and roulette. One effect 
was to attract to the opening a fortnight 
ago the largest collection of permanently 
established floating crapshooters seen east 
of Las Vegas, plus dozens of big-time 
Miami Beach horseplayers. 

The casino at the Havana Riviera 
brings the Cuban capital’s tony gambling 
spots to ten, all authorized by free-and- 
easy laws aimed at making Havana a 
strong Eastern competitor for the West's 
Las Vegas. Batista’s government lent 
$6,000,000 toward the $14 million that the 


hotel cost. Exactly who supplied how 
much of the rest of the money is a deep 
secret; the directors include Toronto Ho- 
telman Harry Smith, Edward Levinson of 
Las Vegas’ Fremont, and a Cuban Senator 
whose brother happens to be a Cabinet 
minister. 

Swimming & Sand. Jamaica’s six-story, 
176-room Arawak (up to $58 a day for 
double with meals) is designed for aficio- 
nados of Miami Beach styling: rippling 
concrete, bright colors, polygonal swim- 
ming pool, straw-and-mahogany décor. Its 
planner was Morris Lapidus, architect of 
Florida’s Fontainebleau, Eden Roc and 
Americana, who likes his hotels to “tickle 
and amuse.” The $4,000,000 Arawak is 
set on Jamaica's smart north shore in 
sunny palm groves between a high, green 
range of mountains and the azure Carib- 
bean, has a white sand beach. Owners: an 
international group headed by Toronto 
Mining Broker Albert N. Richmond. 

The openings were only part of a spate 
of new Caribbean hotels. On Feb. 24 the 
$22 million, 630-room Havana Hilton will 
open, with a casino. Already running in 
Havana is the $6,000,000, 252-room Capri, 
Puerto Rico will soon inaugurate the 359- 
room, ocean-front San Juan Interconti- 
nental. In Jamaica the Arawak’s record 
for size will stand only until next year, 
when the 200-room Marrakech will open 
on the north shore. Chief Minister Nor- 
man Manley foresees that tourism, now 
earning Jamaica around $25 million a 
year, will jump to 500,000 visitors and 
$100 million in revenue by 1962. 
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VENEZUELA 


Five More Years 

Pudgy, nearsighted General Marcos Pé- 
rez Jiménez, 43, already one of the world’s 
senior dictators, last week began another 
five years as President of Venezuela— 
barring, of course, assassination or a coup 
by his military juniors. He won the term 
in a plebiscite that gave voters a choice 
of him or nothing. So cynically rigged was 
the election that two hours after the polls 
closed, Interior Minister Laureano Valle- 
nilla Lanz summoned foreign newsmen to 
hear the results. Just as a small television 
receiver in the corner of his office beamed 
the opening of the first ballot box, the 
minister, his .38-cal. revolver prominently 
displayed on his desk, said that the citi- 
zens had voted for Pérez Jiménez in over- 
whelming numbers. 

A week earlier the Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies had elected all state legislators 
and city councilmen, and the state legis- 
latures, not to be outdone, had simul- 
taneously elected a new Senate. A few 
legislators discovered that they had been 
chosen without their own knowledge. 

Records Every Year. Such rituals make 
the sum of the attention Pérez Jiménez 
thinks democracy needs in a country 
where the army is all-powerful, the ground 
is gushing oil, and people are getting rich 
from a boom that is now a decade old. In 
that time the capital city of Caracas has 
more than tripled in size to 1,100,000; the 
nation’s population has swelled to 6,133,- 
goo. Farm hands are flocking to the cities; 
immigrants from Spain and Italy are 
pouring in. A primitive land ten years 
ago, Venezuela today shops for the deli- 
cacies of the world. Through the broad, 
temperate mountain valley that houses 
Caracas, Jaguars, Ferraris, Thunderbirds 
Cadillacs crowd the six-lane autopistas. 

Since 1950, gross national product has 
almost doubled to $5.9 billion. Oil pro- 
duction has nearly doubled to 2,700,000 
bbl. a day, and with new wells coming in 
at record rates, oilmen foresee that it may 
rise another 85% by 1966. Oil now ac- 
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counts for about $2 billion in exports, or 
about 95% of the yearly total. Iron-ore 
production, mostly by the United States 
Steel Corp. mines at Cerro Bolivar, in- 
creased by a third in 1957 to about 15 
million tons. Irrigation projects and rapid 
farm mechanization have boosted agricul- 
ture until Venezuela now produces 85% 
of its own food. New investments and a 
protectionist policy for inefficient indus- 
try have boosted production of everything 
from paint and cement to soap and tires. 
Public Works. Government is the coun- 
try’s biggest business, and the Treasury 
takes in so much money that it actually 
has a problem spending it. In the last 
fiscal year, expenditures came to a record 
$1.1 billion, but income (60% from oil) 
reached a record $1.6 billion. To get rid of 
it all, the government depends on lavish 
public works totaling 57% of the budget. 
Grafters do their bit to balance the books 
by taking from 10% to 30% on contracts. 
Among the more practical projects are 
the country’s first petrochemical plant at 
Moron ($75 million) and an industrial 
complex of a steel mill and a 300,000 kw. 
hydroelectric plant being hacked out of 
the desolate countryside near ore-rich 
Cerro Bolivar. Also built or building are 
railroads, schools and housing. But many 
projects are notably frivolous. Item: a 
$30-million cable-car sightseeing system, 
with oxygen-equipped cars, to the top of 
15,3 Mount Espejo. 
While the money flows for such frills 
much of the country and many of the 
people remain in a primitive state. In the 
backlands farm hands still live in conucos, 
clearings just big enough for subsistence 
gardens, or work for as little as a dollar a 
day. A U.S. economist estimates that 90% 





of the labor force makes $3 a day or less. 
Shantytowns grow up on tue outskirts 
of expanding Caracas as fast as the gov 
ernment tears them down. The govern 
ments 15-story apartment projects, grace- 
less and crowded, are turning into slums. 

The regime has also neglected educa- 
tion. New school construction fails to keep 
up with the population growth, and the 


proportion of the budget that goes for 
education, 5.4%, is among the lowest in 
Latin America. Pérez Jiménez built a huge, 
modernistic university in Caracas, but he 
closes it at any sign of student antigov- 
ernment protest; students enter and leave 
the steel-fenced campus through gates 
manned by Seguridad Nacional agents. 
Primary schoolteachers in Caracas get 
only $96 a month. About half the citizens 
still cannot read or write. 

Churchly Ire. The contrast between 
foolish frills and neglected needs has 
brought increasing rebukes from the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. A pastoral letter 
by Archbishop Rafael Arias and articles 
in his diocesan magazine have chided 
the government for “maldistribution of 
wealth,” suppression of labor unions, 
seeming unconcern with unemployment 
neglect of education and flagrant use of 
torture against political opponents. 

But the church is only the country’s 
conscience, not the political power that 
it is in Argentina and Colombia, where it 
played a key role in toppling dictators. 
Since the days of Dictator Antonio Guz- 
man Blanco (1870-88), who was a Ma- 
son, an anticlerical tradition has been 
strong, é.g., convents are still illegal. As 
for other sources of rebellion, Pérez Ji- 
ménez has crushed them ruthlessly or 
bought them off. The only opposition par- 
ty leader still in the country, Rafael Cal- 
dera, head of the right-wing Copei Party, 
has been in jail for four months. Many 
onetime oppositionists, getting rich as law- 
yers, architects or businessmen, are now 
studiously neutral. Perhaps most important 
is the lack of any democratic tradition. 
Liberator Simén Bolivar called Venc 
the “barracks” of Latin America, and Pé- 
rez Jiménez watches his own barracks as 
the ever-present danger point. He alter- 
nately pampers his officers with liberal 
pay, including a share of the graft, and 
cracks their knuckles, e.g., he recently 
jailed the longtime chief of the National 











Guard. Such shrewdness, ceaseless vigi 
lance and fantastic income bid fair to keep 
him in power another five years. 
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Bringing the JET AGE 


to Main Street, 


The Jet Air Age is coming to Main 
Street, U.S.A., on the wings of the first 
American-made short to medium-range 
propjet liner—the Fairchild F-27. With 
deliveries to local and regional airlines 
only a few months away, this modern, 
pressurized transport will be serving 
scores of small and middle-sized com- 
munities two years before the big trans- 
continental jets begin to touch down 
at major metropolitan areas. Such place 
rames as Apple Valley... Chehalis... 
Larkston...Red Blufi...Hickory...Brady 
... Tonopah ... Wolf Point... Berger... 
Marion...Bemidji... Logansport...Keene 
... Bellafonte ... Bluefield ... Gadsden... 
typify the smaller cities and towns the 
Fairchild F-27 will soon put on the Jet 
Age air map of Main Street, U.S. A. 
These communities for ten years have 
been increasingly important stops on 
routes flown by the nation’s dynamic 


and progressive local airlines...the local 





airlines which have linked Main Street, 
U.S.A., into the nation’s vast network 


of air routes, bringing millions of men 





+».WHERE THE FUTURE IS MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 
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U.S.A. 


and women closer to their neighbors, 
to metropolitan centers, to foreign lands 
and peoples. 

But local airlines have done and are 
doing more than to carry the banker, 
the businessman, the mining engineer, 
the vacationer, the farmer, the house- 
wife to their destinations. Local airlines 
also help to stimulate commerce. They 
speed economic growth of community 
and region. They facilitate decentrali- 
zation of industry. And they carry 





mountains of mail and an ever increas- 


ing volume of air freight. 

From a faltering beginning in 1946 
as airlines authorized to supplement the 
passenger, freight and mail services of 
the big “trunk” lines, the nation’s local 
carriers have become indispensable in 
their particular areas. Indispensable as 
links among smaller cities and towns, 
indispensable in the traffic generated to 
major metropolitan areas. 

Public reaction to the new air service, 
the first in the history of many towns, 
villages and small cities, was highly grati- 
fying. And that acceptance has grown 
in the past decade into a strong feeling 
of pride in “our airline. And this confi- 
dence of the air traveler on Main Street, 
U.S. A., in his local airline —demonstra- 


ted by his steadily increasing use of 


Airlines soon to fly 
the Fairchild F-27 
AREA (Ecuador) 

Avensa (Venezuela) 

Bonanza Air Lines (U.S.) 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, 
LAV (Venezuela) 


Mackey Airlines (U.S.) 
Northern Consolidated 
Airlines (Alaska) 
Piedmont Airlines (U. S.) 
Quebecair (Canada) 
Southwest Airways (U. S.) 
West Coast Airlines (U.S.) 
Wheeler Airlines (Canada) 
Wien Alaska Airlines (Alaska) 


Fifleen leading corporations 
also have ordered the F-27. 





its facilities—has spurred each line to 
gear its operations to meet the changing 
needs of air travelers in communities 
it serves. The emphasis is on service. 
Now the local airlines are on the 
threshold of a new era of service to the 
more than 500 communities at which 
they touch down every day. This bright, 
new era is dawning because the first 
modern aircraft designed for their type 
of specialized services is now available. 
It is the Fairchild F-27, a propjet, 40- 
passenger transport that will, within a 
few months, bring the nation’s small 
communities into the Jet Air Age by 
providing greater speed — more than 
100 m.p.h. faster than present aircraft 
—and by adding such comfort features 
as pressurization and air-conditioning. 
They will bring to Main Street, U.S.A., 
too, air travel almost completely free 
of vibration and air travel in which 
cabin noise level will be remarkably low. 
The F-27’s arrival in the months ahead 
at Casper, Ada, High Point and hun- 
dreds of other air-conscious towns from 
coast to coast and border to border 
does, indeed, herald the advent of the 
Jet Air Age for Main Street, U.S. A. 


The F-27 is in production at the Fairchild 
Aircraft Division, Hagerstown 10, Md. 
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Nomes make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


A fond dream of Playwright George 
Bernard Shaw, popular adoption of a 
king-size phonetic alphabet, is finally to 
get some development and promotion. 
Though G.B.S. leit a tidy sum to his 
proposed “alphabet trust,” institutional 
beneficiaries under his will fought against 
relinquishing a farthing to further Shaw's 
idea (Time, March 4); even his old friend 
Lady Astor dismissed it as “ridiculous.” 
Last week’s compromise in court: the 
public trustee of Shaw’s estate announced 
that a maximum of $23,240 will be set 
aside for the project. A first prize of 
$1,400 will be offered for the best design 
of a “proposed British alphabet” con- 
cocted under Shavian rules. Later, Shaw’s 
play Androcles and the Lion will be trans- 
literated into the new letters, then printed 
and distributed throughout the English- 
speaking world for its enlightenment or 
mystification. 

One of the U.S. Air Force's most eli- 
gible bachelors, rocket-sledding Colonel 
John Paul Stapp (Tre, Sept. 12, 1955), 
47, now head of the Air Force’s “Man in 
Space” Committee, is scheduled to crash 
through the matrimonial barrier. The 
bride: attractive ex-Ballerina Lillian La- 
nese, 33, who helps run an El Paso ballet 
school. Though noted for his amateur 
cookery (mostly steaks), Space Surgeon 
Stapp was not sure who will preside over 
the kitchen: “Just say we'll manage to 
eat!” Long billed as “the fastest [632 
m.p.h.] man on earth,” Dr. Stapp allowed 
that he began romancing Lillian only three 
months ago. 


After artfully staying out of the public 
eye most of the time since their marriage 
nine weeks ago, Old (53) Groaner Bing 


Los Angeles Exominer—international 
Crossy & Bripe 
For good mental discipline. 
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Crosby and his bride, Cinemorse! Kathy 
(Operation Mad Ball) Grant, 24. ven- 
tured forth in Sunday best for the Holly- 
wood premiére of The Bridge on the River 
Kwai. Brainy Kathy, a qualified cook by 
virtue of a college home-economics course, 
disclosed that she is now studying chemis- 
try because, “I was a fine’ arts major 
[ University of Texas], and I feel I have 
neglected the physical sciences. It’s very 
good mental discipline.” 

On the 54th anniversary of the Wright 
brothers’ first powered flight at Kitty 
Hawk, the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion honored one of the airplane's best 
friends: Missouri’s Democratic Senator 
Stuart Symington, first (1947-50) Secre- 
tary of the U.S. Air Force. For his “dis- 
tinguished career of public service in the 
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Syminocton & TrRopHY 
For a distinguished friend. 


field of aviation,” Stu Symington took a 
bow and got the annual Wright Brothers 
Memorial Trophy. 

Japan's Crown Prince Akihito, 24 this 
week, reported to his three humble tutors 
on his studies of fish psychology. First, he 
had trained some salmon, bass and carp to 
associate their feeding time with the light- 
ing of a red lamp. Having established a 
conditioned reflex which led the fish to 
expect food whenever the light was 
switched on, Akihito then impaired their 
vision by tinkering with their ophthalmic 
nerves. His scientific conclusion from the 
experiment (no surprise): the delicate 
operation caused the fish to “lose their 
previous ability to connect the lamp’s red 
glow with food.” 

A hectic holiday week brought rock-'n’- 
rollin’ Dreamboat Elvis Presley a pot- 
pourri of catcalls and greetings. First off, 
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Prestey & GREETINGS 
For a hectic holiday. 


the Ohio Penitentiary News, representing a 
captive radio audience, blasted Elvis’ re- 
cording of White Christmas, “a song be- 
loved until this creature recorded his barn- 
yard version of it.” Hastening to concur 
with the News, Bandleader Sammy Kaye 
cried that the disk “borders on the sacri- 
legious. Presley has gone too far this 
time.”” Then greetings from the President 
told Elvis where to go—to a draft board 
physical exam on Jan. 20 and, if he passes, 
onward to Fort Chaffee, Ark., as a $73- 
a-month Army private. Elvis mustered a 
smile: “Ah’m kinda proud o’ it.” But at 
week's end he seemed likely to get an 
eight-week “hardship” deferment, to be 
requested by a Hollywood studio that 
might lose upwards of $300,000 if it can- 
not soon complete a Presley epic now 
in the works. 

Admiral (ret.) Arthur W. Radford, 
former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and rapidly taking on a full quota 
of private business posts (director of Phil- 
co Corp., Molybdenum Corp. of America, 
Worthington Corp., consultant to Bankers 
Trust Co. and Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co.), paid calls on Japan’s Emperor Hiro- 
hito and Premier Nobusuke Kishi, de- 
parted for Honolulu with the Grand Cor- 
don of the Order of the Rising Sun— 
Japan’s tribute to a former enemy turned 
supporter and friend. 


Cinemactor-TV Dramaphile Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr. paid the ultimate penalty 
for living too many years on the fringe of 
the Court of St. James's. The Anglophobic 
Chicago Tribune, possibly by mistake, re- 
ferred to him (before he made a local 
speech about the unpopularity of Ameri- 
cans in Europe) as “the tall, suave Brit- 
isher.”” Next day, called on the error by 
one of its own staffers, the Trib corrected 
itself: ‘Fairbanks is an American who has 
been living in England.” 
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THIS IS 


ankato 


2 


RIERE GLACIAL RIVERS 
scoured clean the 
valleys of the Minne- 
sota and the Blue 
Earth, then left behind 

fertile soil and rich resources, stands 
Mankato and her sister city, North 
Mankato. 


Here in 1700 explorer Pierre Le 
Sueur made his winter camp and 
took back to France samples of the 
blue earth. Here in 1852 settlers 
bought the land from Chief Sleepy 
Eye for a barrel of salt pork. 


Today Greater Mankato is the cen- 
ter of Minnesota’s second largest 
market. The surrounding farms sup- 
ply a variety of crops, livestock and 
dairy products. The bluffs and val- 
leys are rich sources of limestone 
and clays. The lakes and streams 
provide fine recreation, and attract 
thousands of tourists every year. 


For these farmers, quarriers and 
tourists, and for the cities’ industrial 
workers, Mankato provides fine 
shops, professional services, enter- 
tainment and cultural facilities. 
Mankato is the home of four 
colleges. 


The labor force in Greater Mankato 
— drawn from the two cities and 
surrounding towns and farms — has 
a record of cooperation, stability 
and productivity. Four major rail- 
roads, two bus lines, many trucking 
companies and complete modern air 
facilities link Mankato with the na- 
tion’s major markets. 


Northern Natural 
Gas Company 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 


Serving the Northern Plains States: Minnesota, 


Manufacturer, Wholesaler, 
Retailer and Educator 





No. 12 ina Series, Cities of the Northern Plains 


Deep wells and rivers provide ample 
water for industry. Abundant nat- 
ural gas, from the pipelines of the 
Northern Natural Gas Company, is 
distributed locally by the Minnesota 
Valley Natural Gas Company. 


Greater Mankato may be the answer 
to your expansion or relocation 
problems. For more information 
write the Area Development De- 
partments of the Minnesota Valley 
Natural Gas Company, Mankato, 
Minnesota, or the Northern Natural 
Gas Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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COFFEE ... 


Whether your coffee is regular grind, 
drip grind, fine grind or instant... 
or stall in the bean... 


Continental has the 
right package for you! 
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HE special world your little one 
lives in is only as secure as you make it. Security begins with saving. 
And there is no better way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds. Safe— your 
interest and principal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the Government. 
Sound— Bonds now pay 3%4% when held to maturity. Systematic — when 
you buy regularly through your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s so 
convenient and so wise—why not start your Savings Bonds program today? 


Make life more secure for someone you love. 
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Freewheeling Slick 

Not long ago, NBC's Steve Allen scrib- 
bled a note to ABC’s top Cowpoke James 
(Maverick) Garner, 29. “Somebody told 
me you carry a .45, and I got pretty scared. 
I thought it was your rating.” It darn 
near was. Maverick Garner was giving 
Allen and his fellow TV Titan Ed Sullivan 
plenty to worry about on the Sunday-at-8 
spot. Last week, for the fifth time, Maver- 
ick (7:30 to 8:30) outrode both of them 
in the Trendex derby—for what that is 
worth (and to TV and ad moguls it still 
seems to be worth millions). Also, Maver- 
ick for the first time kicked dust into the 
face of the almost peerless Jack Benny. 

A Kind of Bum. Quick success, like 
his ready smile, seems to cling naturally 
to husky (200 Ibs., 6 ft. 3 in.), lacka- 
daisical Jim Garner, who, unlike Com- 
petitor Sullivan, has a hard time keeping 
a straight face during his five-days-a-week 
shooting schedule on the busy back lot of 
Warner Bros. Confesses Jim: “I can do it 
better clowning.”” Any way he does it, 
Garner gets the support of brisk direction, 
handsome settings, some elemental but 
red-blooded lines from writers like Mar- 
ion Hargrove and Phi Beta Kappa 
(U.C.L.A., 39) Writer-Producer Roy Hug- 
gins, who describes Hero Bret Maverick* 
as “an anti-hero, a disorganization man, 
a kind of bum. He doesn’t like to be em- 
ployed. He’s a drifter.” 

Huggins might also have been describ- 
ing his leading man. Born James Baum- 





* According to Webster's: “After S. A, Maver- 
ick (1803-70), a Texas cattle owner who did not 
brand his calves. 1) An unbranded animal, esp. 
a motherless calf; 2) a refractory individual 
who bolts his group and initiates an independent 
course.” Garner’s own definition: “A sort of 
freewheeling slick.” 


James GARNER AS MAVERICK 
Hero or bum? 
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garner in Norman, Okla., Garner grew up 
on a farm he “hated,”’ rode two miles to 
school, on horseback, and took pot shots 
at odd jobs (traveling salesman, oilfield 
worker, the Merchant Marine), which he 
always quit “when I got bored.” He 
drifted to Hollywood, where he helped his 
father lay carpets, modeled bathing suits 
for Jantzen, and returned to his home 
state to become the first Oklahoma 
draftee called into the Korean war. Four 
years later an old soda-jerk friend, Pro- 
ducer Paul Gregory, gave Garner a job 
cueing Lloyd Nolan in the touring com- 
pany of The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
and he eventually replaced the late John 
Hodiak in the show. “I didn’t register 
beyond the sixth row.” he admits. But 
later, Garner landed a small part in TV’s 
Cheyenne, and on the strength of it, War- 
net Bros. signed him to play Marlon 
Brando’s Marine buddy in Sayonara. 
Kicked-Up Rating. Garner has happily 
forsaken his nomadic life for San Fer- 
nando Valley. where he lives with his 
wife Lois and her nine-year-old daughter 
by a previous marriage, Kimberly, In his 
three months on Maverick, to which ABC, 
Warner Bros. and the sponsor, Kaiser 
Industries, have committed $6,000,000 
for 52 shows (13 of them repeats), he 
has earned a trifling $500 a week; but 
he insists that “salary doesn’t mean a 
cotton-picking thing to me.” Cowpoke 
Garner and his colleagues get the pleas- 





ure of playing from scripts in which 
a stage direction may read: ‘Maverick 
walks up to the camera and turns on 


kicked his 


that winning smile that has 
ratings up to the stratosphere.” 


Confession 


Q. How long have you been posing as 
a woman? 

A. Well, I really have been a woman 
all my life. 

Q. You mean that you've felt that you 
were more of a woman than a man? 

A. That's right. 

Thus, on Dallas’ WFAA last week, be- 
gan the kind of candid interview that 
Manhattan might have smothered with a 
grey-flannel gag. With his lipstick and 
powder scrubbed away and his long, curled 
hair combed back, a 22-year-old trans- 
vestite named Darrell Wayne Kahler faced 
the cameras of Confession. He was the 
latest subject in a line of drug addicts, 
prostitutes, murderers and alcoholics to 
answer the unrehearsed questions of In- 
terrogator Jack Wyatt. 

Black Sheath. Now in its second year 
as a local show, plain-speaking Confession 
not only keeps its viewers goggling at its 
“crusade against crime” but manages so 
responsible a grip on its sensational ma- 
terial that it has won the help and plaudits 
of Dallas churchmen and law-enforcement 
officials. Questioner Wyatt, 40, who orig- 
inated and produces the show, is a one- 
time disk jockey, radio writer and veteran 
of Madison Avenue ad agencies who fled 
to Texas 34 years ago, and spends most of 








Shel Hershorn 
TRANSVESTITE WITH INTERVIEWER WYATT 
His or hers? 


his time running a Dallas ad business. 
Says he: “This may sound corny, but the 
authorities tell us we've actually helped 
criminals change their ways.” 

Like most of Wyatt’s guests, Trans- 
vestite Kahler was supplied by the police, 
who had arrested him as a drunken wom- 
an being molested by three men, and did 
not discover his sex until they got him 
to the station house. Obligingly, the police 
let Kahler get into a black sheath cocktail 
dress for a filmed re-enactment of the 
sidewalk arrest. Wyatt used the film, along 
with footage of the begowned Kahler 
doing a few dance steps. Then for an “in- 
sight into this age-old, worldwide psycho- 
logical problem,” the live camera turned 
to Kahler, seated in a jail uniform before 
the crosshatch shadow of prison bars. 

"A Very Good Job." Calling shots in 
the control room, Director Patrick Fay 
kept stumbling over gender: ‘“‘“Gimme a 
closeup for her,’ and a_ second later, 
“Tighten up on his face.” But with little 
show of emotion on his delicate features 
or in his contralto voice, chain-smoking 
Kahler gave a forthright, fascinating case 
history: his masquerade had grown so 
adept that from the age of 18 he had 
earned his living not as a female imper- 
sonator but as a woman and nightclub B 
girl. Wyatt’s questioning brought out that 
Kahler had never known his father, that 
he came under the strong influence of his 
mother, “who had a lot of marriages.” 
Kahler told of the “agony” of taunts by 
schoolmates, confessed that as a result of 
his problem, he had been doing “a lot of 
drinking, an immensely lot of drinking, 
I mean a lot of drinking.” 

Then, while Kahler toyed with the top 
button of the prison uniform, Wyatt 
brought on two counselors. Said Metho- 
dist Minister Walter Underwood: ‘The 
church does not condemn or accuse | trans- 
vestites ]. Rather, religion offers its sym- 
pathy, its help, its counsel.” Said Psychi- 
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atrist Dr. John C. Montgomery: “This is 
a condition that can be helped if it can be 
gotten to soon enough. He’s been trying 
to be like his mother all his life. Physi- 
cally, organically, there’s no reason in the 
world why this should be. He has all the 
attributes of the male—except for the 
fact that he doesn’t want to be.” The 
psychiatrist agreed with Wyatt that the 
“problem can be laid at the parents’ 
doorstep.” 

As Kahler went back to jail to finish his 
sentence for vagrancy, calls flooded in to 
WFAA’s switchboard. “It was a disgrace,” 
said the most violent objector. But the 
calls ran five to one in favor of the show. 








Review 

Omnibus: He was a cathedral of tics. 
As his Boswell put it: “He had on a little 
old shriveled unpowdered wig, which was 
too small for his head; the knees of his 
breeches were loose; his black worsted 
stockings ill drawn up... But all these 
slovenly particularities were forgotten the 
moment that he began to talk.” It was 
from that shining moment in English let- 
ters, when James Boswell first came upon 
Dr. Sam Johnson, that Author James 
(Career) Lee’s mannered and meticulous 
TV adaptation of The Life of Samuel 
Johnson really caught fire. Though there 
was little dramatic continuity to Boswell’s 
massive chronicle, the scenes that Omni- 
bus selected—a rowdy night at Drury 
Lane, a fashionable gathering at Mrs. 
Thrale’s home, a packed Old Bailey court- 
room—were charged with both drollery 
and drama. For, more than any other 
Englishman, Sam Johnson raised “a life 
of talk to the level of a life of action.” 

The talk, of course, was witty and 
waspish, pithy and pulverizing, often pro- 
found; but “the slovenly particularities” 
of the man were never forgotten by Di- 
rectors Alan Schneider and Seymour Rob- 
bie, or by Makeup Man Bob O’Bradovich, 
who helped make Peter Ustinov’s Johnson 
the goutiest, twitchingest, most scarred 
and scrofulous hulk of a man ever to 
wobble across the TV screen. It took 
36-year-old British Actor Ustinov two 
hours to glue down his beard, stuff himself 
with padding, and secure the five-piece 
foam latex mask that had been modeled 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds’ celebrated por- 
trait of Johnson. Ustinov joked that it 
was made of marzipan, and “the wonder- 
ful thing is you can eat it after the show.” 
Actually, he confessed later, “it smelled 
like a rancid omelet.” The makeup nicely 
underscored Boswell’s own assertion: “I 
will not make my tiger a cat to please 
anybody.” The old tiger was even more 
eloquent. In a swipe at the crusty Scottish 
father of Boswell (Kenneth Haigh) he 
roared; “Patriotism is the last refuge of 
the scoundrel!” After a round of bullying 
Oliver Goldsmith he purred: “Come, 
come, we offended one another with our 
contention. Let us not offend the com- 
pany by our compliments.” 

Omnibus’ scrupulous attention to detail 
almost resulted in tragedy. When Actor 
Theodore Tenley (as Dr. Dodd) was 
“hanged,” he actually blacked out on- 
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Roy Stevens 
Actors Ustinov & HAIGH 


Talk at the level of action. 


camera from what doctors said might 
have been “a psychological reaction to 
overrealistic acting.” But Tenley so ad- 
mired Ustinov’s strikingly original por- 
trayal that he sent a note saying, “I'd be 
glad to be hanged again,” to which Usti- 
noy replied: “Sir, I believe that for the 
crime of playing with Ustinov, the death 
penalty would be too severe. But I shall 
include in my Dictionary the definition of 
the word Dodd as ‘a man who would die 
more than once for his friends (rare word 
and rarer person ).’ Signed: Sam. Johnson.” 


General Electric Theater: As Director 
and narrator of The Trail to Christmas, 
Hollywood's James Stewart spun a season- 
al western yarn about an hombre named 
Ebenezer Scrooge, “the richest man in 
the whole territory.” Sure enough, Dick- 
ens’ A Christmas Carol made itself right 
at home on the range. When Bob Cratchit, 
a cowhand squatting on Scrooge’s land, 
made his entrance, Scrooge snapped: 
“Where've you been? Rustlin’ some of 
my cattle? It don’t seem you're ever at 
the ranch when I come by.” Marley's 
ghost wore a ten-gallon hat, toted a bur- 
den of land grants, mortgages and gold 
nuggets, and the Ghost of Christmas Past 
was a young cowpuncher who greeted 
Scrooge: “Howdy, pardner. I reckon 
you've been expecting me” For an idea 
that might have driven some viewers to 
Earp, it all went down quite smoothly, 
suggesting the not altogether happy pos- 
sibility that A Christmas Carol may en- 
dure on TV till the cows come home. It 
also stirred some speculation about what 
the dickens the TV adapters may do next 
with the Yule classic. The time may be 
ripening for a modern-dress version, with 
Scrooge as a tough old union boss; a 
psychiatric adaptation (“These hallucina- 
tions of yours,” says Scrooge’s analyst 
nephew, “suggest a guilt syndrome”); or 
even a major switch as foreseen in a re- 





cent cartoon in which a clubroom lounger 
growls of his book: “It’s a new story 
by that Dickens fellow about a worthy 
banker named Scrooge who finally de- 
generates into a sentimental weakling.” 


Hallmark Hall of Fame: Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night is the kind of play that 
gives classics a bad name. The 350-year- 
old romantic comedy acts its age. Its plot 
conventions are no less archaic than its 
Elizabethan jargon, e.g., tillyvally, baw- 
cock, clodpole. Such venerable comics as 
Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek are no subtler or funnier than the 
names they bear. However fetchingly its 
poetry may glisten through the monkey- 
shines, it is a comedy of errors usually 
compounded in production. To handle this 
thorny flower at all on sponsored TV 
takes courage beyond the call of drama; 
to evoke as much fragrance as NBC's Hall 
of Fame succeeded in doing last week is 
a phenomenon rare even in the theater. 

Adapter William Nichols conceived of 
the TV version as fantasy—all a dream 
of Feste the clown—set in the rococo 
grandeur of an 18th century pleasure 
park. For scenery and costumes, Designer 
Rouben Ter-Arutunian borrowed _ bril- 
liantly from the delicate woodland scenes 
of Watteau and Fragonard, gave the NBC 
color cameras an enchanting palette of 
shimmering pastels. Through a dream 
world as mannered as a minuet glided 
fauns, harlequins and unicorns, dwarf at- 
tendants and monkey footmen. Olivia 
(Frances Hyland) wooed the disguised 
Viola (radiantly played by Rosemary 
Harris) while floating in an elegant barge. 
When Malvolio (Maurice Evans) puffed 
with pride over the forged love letter 
from his mistress, he stepped into a dec- 
orated balloon and soared straight up. 

Within this magic atmosphere, the poet- 
ry’s charms yielded to a fine cast directed 
by David Greene. In all, at the cost of 
their lowest rating (5.1), the Hallmark 
producers robbed Twelfth Night of the 
Bardolaters’ ancient alibi, i.e., poor pro- 
duction, and almost scored a triumph of 
manner over matter. Unfortunately, the 
play was the thing. 


Played Out 


Singer Nat “King” Cole, the first Negro 
entertainer to get his own TV network 
show (Tre, July 15), quit last week in 
disgust after a 13-month run on NBC. 
Reason: advertising agencies had failed to 
turn up a national sponsor for the show, 
which has been sponsored regionally. Cole 
charged that “many, not all” of the agen- 
cies had deliberately dragged their feet in 
the belief that a Negro performer would 
hurt any national client’s sales in the 
South. Said he: “This is nonsense. As an 
entertainer, I know I’m salable to all 
kinds of people, not just one race.” Cole’s 
decision was triggered when NBC pro- 
posed replacing him with a quiz show to 
bolster its Tuesday night ratings. The 
network offered him a Saturday evening 
spot instead. Said Cole, who had nothing 
but praise for NBC: “I decided not to 
take it. I feel played out.” 
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The Golden Look 
(See Cover) 


It was the opening night of the first- 
grade play. Up to the theater door came 
skipping the prettiest little girl in the 
world—her golden hair in loving braids, 
her skin like pinks in a bowl of milk, her 
chin arriving at a charming little point, 
her eyes as wide and innocent as a china 
doll’s. But the lobby was packed tight 
with squealing children and shushing 
mothers. How to get through? The wide 


pride in the parts she can perform than in 
those she possesses. British Director John 
Boulting says flatly that she is “the great- 
est actress I have ever directed—a tre- 
mendous talent.” 

Last summer the leading lady swept on 
to what may become her greatest triumph. 
Wowed by the ability displayed—and the 
receipts shown—by some of her recent 
foreign pictures (The Last Bridge, The 
Heart of the Matter, Gervaise), the we- 
gotta-have-new-talent hounds at M-G-M 
came briskly to a point.* Actress Schell 








Wirn Yut Brynner in “Tue BroTHers Karamazov” 
She has Seele. 


eyes narrowed, the gointed chin shot 
forward, and daddy’s darling charged. 
“Hey!” a five-year-old hollered as he 
pulled her elbow out of his ear. “Who do 
you think you are?” The little girl drew 
herself up. “I,” she announced in a power- 
ful voice, “am the leading lady!” The 
crowd fell back, an aisle was made, and 
down it the six-year-old diva swept 
grandly to her dressing room. 

“Ach,” Maria Schell recalls, her eyes 
misting, “it was wonderful!” And wonder- 
ful is the way it has been ever since. In 
the 25 years that have waltzed by since 
that evening in Vienna, Actress Schell has 
swept—and elbowed—her way to a con- 
siderable reputation in the European the- 
ater and through a remarkable series of 
triumphs on the European screen. For six 
years she has been top draw at the Ger- 
man box office, and she makes more 
money (about $85,000 a picture) than 
any other German actress. At 31, she is a 
serious professional player who takes more 
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was promptly signed to a comfy contract, 
written to her own shrewd terms: four 
Hollywood pictures in seven years, $100,- 
ooo for the first picture, $175,000 for the 
last, script and director to be approved by 
Actress Schell, full freedom to make pic- 
tures for any other producer. 

As Big as Bergman? Last week M-G-M 
was getting ready to hurl “the blonde 
bomb Schell.” as the movie columnists 
like to call her, at the U.S. moviegoing 
public in her first Hollywood picture—a 
$2,500,000 adaptation of The Brothers 
Karamazov, in which, as Hollywood would 
have it, the first lady of the European 
screen will be seen in a role (Grushenka ) 
that was originally intended for Marilyn 
Monroe. Maria Schell has already burst 
on several preview audiences with a flash 
that clearly dazzled them, and last week 


For a glimpse of some other foreign objects 


that Hollywood has been ogling, see color pages 


opposite 


the boys in the executive steamroom were 
sweating out the final decisions and the 
finishing touches on the film—the anxious 
count-down before the launching of a star 
that shrewd little Benny Thau. an M-G-M 
production boss, expects to be “as big as 
Bergman.” 

The comparison is not at all farfetched. 
Perhaps not since the full-blown Garbo 
has the old world offered to the new such 
a prepotent image of the eternal feminine 
as can be seen in the mysteriously soulful 
face of Maria Schell. It is the face of a 
princess in a German fairy tale. Her hair 
is still the palest gold, and it tumbles over 
her shoulders, when she lets it down, in 
quietly melodious loops. Her skin is white 
and perfect. Her mouth is delicate, and 
her smile almost too exquisitely sweet. 
Her eyes change. as the light changes, 
from blue to grey to green, and are unu- 
sually large; when she smiles, they brim 
with tenderness and a kind of luminous 
spirituality that seems to tame the beast 
and inspire the best in men. Says a hard- 
bitten, hard-smitten Hollywood producer: 
“Tt is the face of a madonna.” 

Yeah, yeah, say some of his skeptical 
colleagues, but how will the U.S. movie- 
goer—who has been powerfully polarized 
to The Peroxide Ideal of Marilyn Monroe 
and Jayne Mansfield—cotton to this re- 
fined new kind of stimulation? “That 
smile,” one executive shuddered. “It 
doesn’t arouse the cad ir a man. It brings 
out the uncle.” And another thing: Ma- 
ria’s earthy body makes a startling con- 
trast to her heavenly face, From her 
father’s side of the family she has inher- 
ited the chunky frame of a Swiss farm 
girl, with heavy hips and strapping thighs. 
Richard Brooks, who directed her in Kara- 
maszov, sums up: “She isn’t the sort of girl 
who gives you sweaty palms.” 

"Real Womanliness."’ What Maria does 
give, according to Director Brooks, is 
something new to U.S. show business. In- 
stead of North American sex, Maria has 
Central European Seele, which Brooks 
defines as a sort of spiritual dreaminess, 
interfused with girlish innocence and a 
tender maternal quality. They all add 
up to “real womanliness.”” Says Brook 
“Here for the first time on the screen the 
American man will see a woman who 
really understands him, who can give her- 
self as American women have never 
learned to. This is the woman that Amer- 
ican women long to be, and that American 
men are looking for.” 

Whatever her merits as a screen per- 
sonality, Maria Schell is not universally 
liked by her fellow workers. Even in a 
business where professional jealousy is a 
strictly observed rule, she has inspired a 
surprising amount of viciously unflattering 
comment. A well-known French actor last 
week gritted: “I have never in my life 
hated a woman so much.” A German di- 
rector said: “I never think of that kleine 
Biest without wanting to slap her face.” 
To the cast and crew of Une Vie, the 
French picture she has just finished shoot- 
ing, she was openly known as “The Mon- 
ster.” A French director called her ‘‘one of 
the worst experiences of my life. In that 
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SILVIA PINAL, 26-year-old Sonoran beauty, is 
versatile Mexican perform 
dancer, and in both dramatic and comedy roles. 


is the country s most popular movie actress 





SOPHIA LOREN, 23, stunning 
product of Italy's postwar 
moving-picture industry, is to- 
day a leading box-office at | 


traction throughout the world. 
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BARDOT, at 23 a tousle-haired 
symbol of restless French youth 









KAY KENDALL, 31. sophisticated English co- 
medienne married to Rex Harrison, scored lively 
success in her first Hollywood movie, Les Girls 





WIN MIN THAN (“Brilliant a Millionfold”), 25, born near 
Rangoon of German, English and Burmese Shan hill-tribe an 
cestrv, is a favorite of audiences in countries of Southeast Asia. 


FUJIKO YAMAMOTO, 26, “Miss Nippon” of 1951 
delights movie audiences with beauty that combines 
the classicism and modernism of present-day Japan. 





sweet smile I see nothing but bared fangs. 
Inside the fairy princess is a witch.” 

Unashamed Tightwad. The plain fact 
seems to be that Actress Schell suffers 
from a virulent condition known in show 
business as “star personality.” She is a 
diva on the grand, almost forgott le. 
Says one of her directors: “Maria is an 
unmitigated egomaniac. For her, nobody 
else really exists.” Says another: “She 
lets nothing, but nothing, interfere with 
her career. She is a pure power type. 
What love means to most women, fame 
means to Maria.” And if a sense of humor 
includes the ability to laugh at 
she is blankly devoid of humor. 

Like Sarah Bernhardt—who forced her 
managers to trot backstage after every 
performance with a little bag of gold— 
Maria is an unashamed tightwad. Her 
colleagues say that she overworks and 
underpays her personal staff, and scrimps 
on the hairdresser by having her hair 
done free at the studio. In Europe she 
negotiates all her own contracts—a prac- 
tice that saves plenty in legal fees. Yet, 
though Maria can think like a man when 
she has to, she all too often talks like 
a stubbornly opinionated woman, and her 
excellent European education gives her a 
mighty big bat to swing at the conversa- 
tional ball. She is, for instance, a con- 
noisseur of Japanese poetry, and is fluent 
in five languages (German, Swiss-German, 
French, English, Italian). 

As in business, so in love. ‘Maria 
doesn't give,” says one of her old beaux. 
“She takes. She is more like a man than 
a woman.” Maria: “Without love, 
I can’t glow [leuchten Nowadays the 
is supplied by a German director 
named Horst Haechler, whom she mar- 
ried last April. 

The Right Way. Maria’s glow—an as- 
tonishing animal incandescence that Ger- 
mans call “the golden not 
shine only for the camera's eye. She plays 
to her friends as well as to her audiences, 
and she plays with most devastating ef- 
fect to her directors. It works like this 
says a French actor: “Maria is one of 
those people who is convinced that the 
right way to do a thing is her way. She 
is therefore determined to direct the 
director, and she is smart enough to go 
about it in the sweetest possible way. 
‘Don't you really think we should do it 
like this?’ she will ask. And the director, 
confronted with that overpowering smile, 
is sure to give in, unless he has the 
strength of a lion.” If he doesn’t give in, 
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Maria knows how to take her revenge. 
When she could not break the will of 
Director René Clément, she forced him 


to delay release of the French version 
of Gervaise for a full six months while 
she perfected her “southern accent” and 
haggled for the right to dub her own 
part—a procedure that seriously embar- 
rassed him financially. 

The point is that Maria’s way is often 





the wrong way. Like most performers, 
she is a bad jud of what is good in 
her own work. “She consistently over- 


acts,”’ says one of her leading men. “And 
she forces the pace so hard that everyone 
else overacts in self-defense.’ She tends 
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to read the little lines as intensely as the 
big ones—a practice which the French de- 
scribe as swatting flies with sofas. What's 
more, Maria is prone to heavy Germanic 
mannerisms, hardly the ticket in French 
and British films. She overprepares her 
lines, to the serious loss of spontaneity. 
And, worst of all, she would secretly 
rather please the public, many of her 
fellow actors believe, than satisfy a role, 
which may mean that she would rather 
be a great star than a good actress. 
Turn on the Faucet. Whatever her 
weaknesses, Maria has her qualities too, 
and some are prodigious. She has, says 
Director Brooks, “an enormously wide 
range of basic emotions.” and she has a 
marvelous natural facility in expressing 
her feelings—a talent formed and fortified 
by long, hard schooling in the Central 
European traditions of acting. For exam- 
ple, she can weep to order as easily as 
turning on a faucet. For The Brothers 
Karamazov, she did five takes, without 
a break, of the same crying jag, and the 
fifth time she wept as profusely as the 
first. Even more remarkable, other actors 
say, is Maria’s ability, not only to act, 
but to react—to lose herself in the rela- 
tionships with other actors. “As you play 
a scene with her,”’ says Yul Brynner, her 
co-star in Karamazov, “you experience a 
curious generation and regeneration of 
feeling. There seems to be no end to the 
possibilities of relationships between you.” 
Even greater than Maria's talent, mov- 
iemakers feel, is her awesome passion for 





work. “If hard work is genius,” says 
Director Robert Siodmak, “that girl is 
a genius. She is an artist. She has the 


inner toughness.” She drives like a demon 
all day, and studies far into the night. 
Many a dazed director has fumbled for 
a jangling phone in the middle of the 
night—Maria with a question. “I'd rather 
have a vulture pick my liver.” says one of 
her victims, “than Maria pick my brains.” 
Her energy is boundless. She is never 
ready to quit at closing time. One day 
in Berlin she begged Director Siodmak 
to let her make “a few more takes” while 
he was off the set. The scene called for 
Maria to run down eight flights 
while the camera, set up in an elevator, 
followed her all the way. When Siodmak 
came back, several hours later, the scene 





of stairs 


had been photographed 43 times, and 
Maria was still raring to go. 
This Is Truth. Actress Schell works 


out her parts with a passion for detail 
that is eminently Swiss. For Die Ratten, 
in which she played a refugee girl, she 
traipsed over to East Berlin to have her 
hair done in a Sovietized style, and 
bought the shabby clothing she wore in 
the picture off the back of a girl in a 
refugee camp. On the set she lives with 
“total concentration” the she 
is playing: if she wants a glass of water 
takes, it is the character who 
makes the request. She covers her scripts 
with more interpretive notes than there 
is dialogue—but sometimes the writing is 
not in her usual hand. It is in what she 
imagines to be the handwriting of the 
character she is playing. 

Obviously, Maria does not go through 


character 


between 
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these Stanislavskian contortions for the 
histrionic hell of it. She finds that they 
give her a more immediate experience of 
how it feels to be the person she is 
portraying. As Maria explains her meth- 
od and her goal: “I drive to the center of 
the being I must become, until I know 
it as I know my own. But more than 
that. I want the parts I play to represent 
not one woman, but all women, The 
Woman. I am trying to separate truth 
from reality. There are millions of leaves, 
each in itself a work of art. This is reali- 
ty. But a leaf painted by Michelangelo is 
much more than just one leaf. It is The 
Leaf. It is all leaves. This is truth.” 
Always Smiling. Maria’s inwardness 
and philosophical passion, the special glo- 
ry of her art, is not merely a personal 
characteristic; it is the peculiar tradition 
of the German theater, to which she was 
apprenticed as soon as she could talk. Her 
father, Hermann Ferdinand Schell, was a 
Swiss playwright, moderately well known 
in Vienna, where he lived and worked, and 
where Maria Margarethe Anna Schell was 
born on Jan. 15, 1926. Her mother, a 
Viennese actress, daughter of a prominent 
neurologist and granddaughter of Vienna's 
chief of police, ran an experimental thea- 
ter—along with a family of four children. 
Maria was the eldest, and in the nursery 
dramas of that stage-struck house, she in- 
sisted that she must play the Virgin 
Mary (Die Jungfrau Maria). She was 
a “sweet little blonde girl,” the neighbors 
recall, “always happy and smiling.” At 
six, she made her first public appear- 
ance, as the star of a drama entitled 
The Princess Searching for a Geod Human 
Being, and she brought down the house. 
In 1938, just after the Anschluss, the 
Schells moved to Switzerland and rented 
the Zurich villa where Richard Wagner 
had worked on Tristan und Isolde. Maria 
was packed off to a convent school at 
Colmar in Alsace. At 15, she begged her 
father to let her study dramatics, but 
papa was an unsuccessful playwright as 
well as a practical Swiss, and he laid 
down the law: business school. Maria 
took a typing course and a job wrapping 
books in a mail-order house. Salary: about 
$11.50 a month. It was grim, but. it did 
not last long. At 16, she was a movie star. 
Scene Stealer. It happened suddenly. 
A friend of mother’s came looking for a 
girl to play a small part in a picture 
(Steinbruch) that he was making. When 
he saw Maria he asked her to read a minor 
role; when he heard her read, he offered 
her the main part. The picture was a hit, 
and papa gave in; she enrolled at Zurich's 
School of Theatrical Arts. “She worked 
like the devil,’ says one of her instructors. 
Within a few months she was starring 
in a stage version of the film she had 
made. The critics were impressed, the 
audience was overwhelmed, her fellow ac- 
tors were appalled. She stole scene after 
scene with the cunning of a crow, and 
when she was charged with the larceny, 
she only blinked her big round eyes and 
vowed that it was only “natural exuber- 
ance.” One day an actor decided to get 
even. At a point in the script where he 
was supposed to slap her lightly, “he 
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slapped me so hard it almost knocked me 
down.” But it was no use. “I cried real 
tears of pain and looked so genuinely 
hurt and startled that the audience stood 
and cheered.” Says Director Josef von 
Baky: “It was all there at 17. The tre- 
mendous intensity and ambition, the ra- 
diance and the look of sentimental inno- 
cence, the specific Schell personality.” At 
20, Maria was hired by the State Theater 
of Bern as its leading lady. Salary: $250 
a month. Repertory: Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Goethe, Ibsen. 

A World Reputation. At 22, Maria 
made tracks for Vienna and the famous 
Burgtheater, the sum and summit of the 
German theatrical tradition. She never 
quite made it. A film director named 
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“Without love, | can't glow.” 


Karl Hartl met her in a café, felt the 
burn of her blowtorch intensity, and of- 
fered her on the spot the lead in the 
picture he was casting. She took the job, 
and pretty soon any number of Herzen, 
as the romantic rumors had it, were beat- 
ing in Dreivierteltakt. She was simultane- 
ously supposed to be in love with Produc- 
er Ernst Lothar, with a cameraman named 
Giinther Anders, and with the famous star 
of the Burgtheater, Attila Hérbiger. In 
any case, the picture (The Angel with the 
Trumpet) somehow got made, and she was 
so good in it that the producers were 
soon pounding at her door. 

Sir Alexander Korda, the British movie 
mogul, signed her to a seven-year, non- 
exclusive contract. The late great Albert 
Basserman dragged her off on a tour of 
Europe to play Gretchen to his Faust. 
By 1950 she was in a flood tide of some 
of the weepiest (and most popular) Ger- 
man pictures ever made. This was her 
Seelchenperiode as a leidender Engel (suf- 
fering angel), the shopgirl’s ideal, when 
the Schell smile was as famous in Ger- 
many as the Monroe walkaway was in 
the U.S. Maria and Dieter Borsche, with 
whom she was starred in Es Kommt Ein 


Tag, were the “ideal couple” of Lieschen 
Miiller (the Jane Doe of Central Europe), 
whose interest was still further excited by 
rumors that the passion was even more 
flaming off the screen than on. In 1952, 
when Borsche was replaced by O. W. 
Fischer, “Schell-Fisch” became an even 
more popular couple. 

Nevertheless, as long as Lieschen was 
crying in her beer, Maria was wasting 
her talent, and in the fall of 1953 she 
took thought, went to work for the most 
gifted moviemaker in Germany, Helmut 
(The Devil's General) Kautner. In The 
Last Bridge, cast as a woman doctor in 
wartime, she gave a memorably jolting 
performance, and in 1954, at the Cannes 
film festival, Maria was voted the year's 
best actress. Overnight she had a world 
reputation, and the films that followed 
impressively sustained it. 

The Sun Came Out. By 1957 Maria 
decided that she was ready for Hollywood, 
Alone, and armed with only an invitation 
to the Academy Award festivities, she 
left last March for the U.S. An officer 
of the Academy met her at the Los An- 
geles airport and took her to her hotel. 
No flashbulbs, no pressagents; nobody 
knew who she was and nobody cared. But 
48 hours later she had M-G-M’s top 
brass in a corporate rattle, and into her 
lap had fallen a tentative offer of the 
juiciest part the studio had to offer, And 
how did she do it? She went to a cocktail 
party. 

The room was full of famous and beau- 
tiful women. “But when Maria walked 
in,” says an actor who was there, “it 
was as if the sun had come out, and a 
lot of stars looked suddenly pretty dim.” 
Producer Pandro Berman (who had just 
lost Marilyn Monroe for the part of 
Grushenka, and could not be sure that 
Warner Bros. would let Carroll Baker 
play it), took one startled look at Maria 
and got on the phone to Director Brooks. 
“T just saw Grushenka.” After the party, 
Maria happened to meet Actor Brynner 
in the lobby of her hotel. He took one 
startled look and got on the phone to 
Director Brooks. “I just saw Grushenka.” 
“O.K., O.K.,” said Brooks. “You just saw 
Grushenka. Everybody just saw Grushen- 
ka. But can she act?” A quick look at Ger- 
vaise settled that. Brooks arranged a 
lunch at M-G-M. They gave her the 
script to read. “I could hardly breathe,” 
Maria’ recalls; but the next day she had 
breath enough to harangue Brooks and 
Brynner “like a Prussian drill sergeant” 
about why she should have the part and 
Carroll Baker should not. 

The Walls Shook. M-G-M was hope- 
ful that in Actress Schell it had found 
a dish to tempt the flagging U.S. appetite 
for films—but was the dish just a little 
bit too full for the American taste? Di- 
rector Brooks suggested tactfully that 
Maria refuse some of those second help- 
ings of Kartoffelklésschen and Sacher- 
torten, and lose a little weight—say, 20 
Ibs. Maria agreed, but when she arrived 
in Hollywood to start shooting, she was 
as broad as ever. Furthermore, she was 
dressed like a middle-aged Central Euro- 
pean frump. Her frocks were all in the 
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height of Paris fashion—most of them | 
made by Dior—but she had not bothered 
to take care of one minor detail: none of 
them had been properly fitted. 

Director Brooks decided to be firm. 
“Maria, you have to lose weight.” “Why?” 
“Because’"~—he took a deep breath—‘you 
are not sexually attractive.” That tore it. 
Says Brooks: “The walls shook. My teeth 
rattled. What a tigress.” She concluded 
coldly: “In Europe, people look at my 
face, not at my body.” But she pared 
away 15 lbs. in about two weeks. 

When work began, the crew at first 
suspected Maria's actressy airs and star- 
bitrary manners. But once they saw her 
in front of the camera, says Brooks, “they 
knew they had to do with a real profes- 
sional, and the whole atmosphere of the 
picture changed. The other actors worked 
like hell to keep up with her.” She was 
into everything. She had notions for the 
costume people, insights for the camera- 
man. And most of her points, says Brooks, 
were well taken. Most important of all, 
perhaps partly because she was anxious to 
be liked in Hollywood, she took direction 
well—she fought it but she took it, 

To Be Somebody. Hollywood is con- | 
fident that Maria’s work will please the 
critics. M-G-M is gambling heavily that 
she will also make the grade with the 
joe who has the entertainment dollar in 
his pocket. A number of big producers, 
having put a cautious ear to the Schell, 
think they hear the clink of coin, and are 
shipping her scripts and making her of- 
fers. Moreover, some of the biggest acting 
names in the business—Gary Cooper, 
Cary Grant and others whom she will 








not name—are angling and wangling for 
Maria to be their leading lady. 

So far Maria has said yes to none of 
them. Last week in a Hamburg studio 
she finished dubbing the German version 
of a recent film, and then went to Munich 
for a little holiday with husband Horst. 
“T’ve only had three weeks’ vacation since | 
I was 18,” she says, “and I need a rest. 
Ach! 1 don’t know where I get the 
strength.” In Munich she likes to lounge 
among the Barock madonnas that fill her 
pretty white villa on the fashionable 
Pienzenauerstrasse. She calls her husband 
Goldschatschen (Little Golden Treasure), 
and when people come to visit, she gazes 
at him adoringly, or licks her fingers, 
smooths his thinning hair and murmurs, 
“Horst, am I pretty?” But Horst plays 
glum. One day she gurgled: “Guess what 
we're having for dinner—your favorite 
dish!” And Horst replied: “So what? You 
act as if you'd cooked At such times, 
Maria murmurs soothingly. in the best 
tradition of the German Hausfrau: “Ach, | 
Horst!" 

In any case, Maria will not be home | 
for long. Around the first of the year she 
returns to Paris to dub the dialogue for 
Une Vie. In the spring she hopes to make 
a picture in Greece. “I love it, every 
moment of it,” she says. “It's not only 
the money. There’s more glory in it than 
money. To be wonderful in front of every- 
body, that’s the real reward. To be known. 
To be somebody.” 
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with single-switch control 


A single switch controls both lamp and motor, for reverse or forward, on 
the Kodak Pageant Sound Projector, 16mm. It’s easy to rerun scenes, easy 
to begin shows smoothly on the first title frame. Just run off a few feet, 


before show time, while you adjust sound 
and picture focus. Then flick the switch 
to reverse, back up to the title frames, 
and you're set to go. Rerunning scenes 
in the middle of the movie is just as 
simple, just as quick. One flick does the 
trick ; you don’t need two hands to run 
a Pageant. 

Pageant single-switch reversing protects 
your film, too, because one switch con- 
trols all motion. No chance of a careless 
operator breaking the film by switching 
from forward to reverse without stopping 
the motor. 

Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer 
about other PAGEANT features—easy 
setups—permanent lubrication—or 
brighter picture, for example. You'll be 
glad you did. Seeing and hearing are 
believing. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





MEDICINE 





House Calls 


As modern medicine has become pro- 
gressively more scientific and impersonal, 
increasing numbers of patients are com- 
plaining: “I can’t get my doctor to make 
a house call.” To test the validity of the 
complaint, Medical Economics polled a 
sample of the nation’s 153,000 practicing 
physicians, got replies from more than 
1,200. As expected, general practitioners 
make most of the house calls (75%). 
Next come internists (almost 13%) and 
pediatricians (about 6%). General sur- 
geons make less than 3%, obstetricians 
and gynecologists just over 1%. 

Within each group there is tremendous 
variation. Though 99% of G.P.s make 
some house calls, the number ranges from 
as few as~one a week to as many as 77 
(racked up by a 70-year-old Pennsylva- 
nian); the median is twelve (ten daytime, 
two at night). A majority of the polled 
physicians reported that they try to talk 
their patients into visiting the office be- 
cause facilities for examination are better 
there, and the patient can usually be seen 
sooner, 

But many doctors held out for the 
advantages of the old-fashioned home 
visit, pointing out that the family setting 
tells a great deal about the patient. Nearly 
all physicians try to avoid calling on obvi- 
ous cranks, drunks who become remorse- 
ful in the middle of the night, and nar- 
cotics addicts; nearly all eventually make 
the call if there is any doubt in their 
minds as to the urgency of the case. 

As for the propriety of outright refusal, 
a Montana practitioner took one extreme 
position: “A doctor's justified in refusing 


at any time he doesn’t want to serve the 
patient. We're no more obligated to give 
service than is the grocer.” A Michigan 
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A reputation at midnight. 
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M.D. replied: “Nothing about medicine 
is as impressive to the layman as our will- 
ingness to get up and go out at midnight. 
Doctors must maintain their reputation 
on this score.” 


Milk & Whisky 


Is milk a proper food for healthy 
adults? Is whisky a proper medication for 
sleepless infants? Last week these ques- 
tions were being hotly debated in the 
medical profession. 

Stone Starter. The U.S. dairy industry 
issues a flood of calorific propaganda, 
blazoning on hundreds of thousands of 
cartons the legend, “You never outgrow 
your need for milk—drink three glasses 
of milk a day!” The message is illustrat- 
ed with drawings of three generations of 
contented consumers. In the U.S. general- 
ly, adults are drinking far more milk as a 
table beverage than people in the rest of 
the world, where it is usually reserved for 
children and for cooking. What put the 
milk fat in the fire was a single change 
of rules in the Yale dining hall: instead 
of one big glass of milk per meal, officials 
issued a smaller glass but allowed the stu- 
dents as many refills as they wanted. 

Partly in protest against a fancied in- 
convenience, but largely out of orneriness, 
the undergraduates started milk binges; 
many went back for four or five glasses, 
and endurance artists claimed to have 
guzzled twelve to 20. This brought a warn- 
ing from Dr. John Seabury Hathaway, 
director of the university's department 
of public health, and Dr. John Woodruff 
Ewell, assistant director: “The normal, 
healthy individual can readily precipitate 
kidney stone formation by the simple 
ingestion of excessive mineral salts [in] 
ice cream, cheese, butter |and! milk... 
A good rule of thumb to insure ample 
dilution: two glasses of water for each 
glass of milk.” 

Although urologists generally advise 
well-nourished, adult patients to go easy 
on milk, a direct cause-and-effect relation- 
ship between milk consumption and for- 
mation of calcified deposits (as kidney 
stones or elsewhere in the body) is hard 
to establish. Yet many medical experts 
agree with Dr. Ewell. Says Manhattan's 
Nutritionist Dr. Norman Jolliffe: “With 
an adequate diet, milk is not necessary 
for an adult.” 

Bottle Babies? Manhattan’s Dr. Har- 
ry Bakwin, past president of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics, started the 
ruckus over whisky when he told a Wash- 
ington medical meeting that 15 drops 
make an acceptable sedative for a sleep- 
less child.* Other pediatricians doubted 
that so minute a dose would have any 
detectable effect, though some said they 
might give it to a baby with colic if the 








* The method was fairly common in the roth 
century, particularly among working mothers 
who needed to keep the kids quiet while they 
went to their factory jobs, used such alcoholic 
medications as “Mother's Blessing,” “Infant's 
Preservative.” 
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family had no other sedative in the house. 

The Rev. Dr. Albert P. Shirkey of 
Washington’s Mount Vernon Place Meth- 
odist Church was outraged. “I feel it was a 
terrible blunder to prescribe ‘toddies for 
toddlers,’ he intoned from the pulpit. 
“To give [alcohol] to children is to have 
them grow up with a taste for it—maybe 
a craving for it. Who knows but from so 
innocent a beginning another alcoholic 
joins the ranks!” 


The Killer Drug 


It started out as just another patent 

medicine. During a trip to Madagascar, 
Paris Pharmacist Georges Feuillet, who 
yas already turning out 15 patent drugs, 
developed furunculosis (boils), and began 
experimenting with a new remedy. He 
used a combination of vitamin F* and an 
organic tin compound containing iodine 
(called di-iodo-diethyl of tin), which he 
imagined had a healing effect on skin. 
Feuillet took some of his capsules, then 
sent them to a friend, the head of a mili- 
tary hospital, who tried them out on his 
patients and found them “successful.” 
Soon the Ministry of Health cleared them 
for sale without prescription. 

Ready for business, Pharmacist Feuillet 
handed his formula to a pharmaceutical 
firm for production. He called the drug 
Stalinon (for some of the ingredients, not 
for Joe), let it be known that the concoc- 
tion, to be taken orally. was deadly to 
staphylococcus infections, mortal to boils 
and sties, extremely unfriendly to acne. In 
January 1954 thousands of boxes of Stali- 
non went to drugstores all over France 
and French North Africa. 

Ready Treatment. Soon strange re- 
ports began reaching health authorities. 
In the Algerian village of Saint-Cyprien- 
des-Attafs, a French mother tried to cure 
one child of boils and prevent three others 
from getting them by giving the kids Stal- 
inon. Within days, the four children, aged 
seven to 14, were dead. Here and there 
around France people suddenly and mys- 
teriously dropped dead. 

In Niort, a sleepy town in west central 
France, Dr. Alain de Ligniéres took a hard 
look at the phenomenon. The disease be- 
gan with agonizing headaches and repeated 
vomiting. It continued with failing vision, 
bellyache, urinary difficulties, ended with 
excruciating pain, fits of delirium, blind- 





* No longer considered a chemical entity in 
the U.S. 
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ness, hallucinations, usually death. De 
Ligniéres noted that three of his patients 
had died in this fashion after taking Stali- 
non, immediately phoned his suspicions 
to health authorities in Paris. Emergency 
orders went out to 14,000 pharmacies to 
stop sale of the drug. 

By then, the brown capsules had killed 
102 Frenchmen, blinded and crippled 150 
others. 

Deadly Testimony. In 
courtroom last month, the “Association of 
Stalinon Victims”—crippled survivors and 
relatives of the dead—faced pale, pudgy 
Pharmacist Feuillet, who was on trial for 
involuntary homicide. Also at issue in the 
trial: $5,000,000 in claims for damages. 
On the witness stand, a leading French 
toxicologist explained that Stalinon’s 
death agent was the organic tin com- 
pound, which is well known to be chem- 
ically unstable and poisonous. Said the 
witness: “The tin deposits traveled to the 
brain and caused edema. The expanding 
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brain tissue pressed against the skull and 
caused unimaginable pain. When trephi- 
nation was performed, the brain literally 
mushroomed out of the head.” 

The original capsules, tested at the mil- 
itary hospital and by the Ministry, were 
dangerous enough, but the mass-produced 
capsules contained about three times 
much tin compound as the experiment 
ones. They were made with such primitive 
methods (pressed in a century-old gadget 
that looked like a wafer machine) that no 
two capsules had the same dosage of tin 
salt and “vitamin F.”’ When the tin began 
oxidizing, further increasing its poisonous 
effect, the manufacturers merely noted 
that the ingredients became darker, and 
added artificial coloring to the gelatin 
coating. The ironic climax of the toxicolo 
gist’s testimony: a slide demonstrating 
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how staphylococci, which can be destroyed 
by antibiotics, actually proliferated and 
prospered when treated with Stalinon. 

Following horrifying news reports of 
the trial, many Frenchmen hoped that the 
case would lead to a clean sweep of 
France’s antiquated pharmaceutical laws. 
On trial was not only Pharmacist Feuillet 
but in effect the French Ministry of 
Health, which had tested Stalinon and 
allowed it to be marketed. One official 
‘We have 
only about two minutes on the average to 
examine each new product submitted.” He 
claimed that “nothing was wrong” with 
the way Stalinon was approved and that 
“the same thing would happen again, and 
we would again issue the permit. 

As prosecution and defense wound up 
their case, Feuillet’s icy calm cracked in a 
flood of tears. Last week he was found 
guilty of ‘gross neglect” and “unscrupu- 
lous” behavior, sentenced to the maximum 
penalty under French law: two years in 
prison and a million francs ($2,500) fine. 
To the Stalinon victims and their families, 
the court awarded $1,533,000 in damages, 
but they were not likely to colle both 
Feuillet and the owner of the pharmaceu- 
tical firm that manufactured Stalinon 
deny that they have the money to pay. 


coolly explained to the court 








Capsules 


@ The Texas Board of Medical Examiners 
won a substantial but incomplete victory 
over Harry M. Hoxsey, no M.D., who 
has attracted thousands of cancer victims 
to his clinic for treatments which, say 
medical experts, are useless or worse. 
District Judge Charles E. Long Jr. is- 
sued an injunction barring Hoxsey from 
I) practi x medicine in Texas, 2) con- 
ducting a business known as the Hoxsey 
Cancer Clinic, and 3) collecting fees for 
services to clinic patients treated before 
May 1, 1957. Unfulfilled was the board’s 
request that the court invalidate a lease 
agreement between Hoxsey and Dr. (of 
osteopathy) Harry Taylor, who now runs 
the clinic, pays Hoxsey a rental of $2,500 
a month or 50% of patients’ fees, which- 
ever is greater. 

@ Fifteen scientists and two laymen who 
contributed most to the conquest of polio 
were named by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis to be honored in a 
hall of fame to be unveiled at Warm 


Springs 








a. Leading the list of scientists 





is Jacob von Heine, first to describe the 
disease clearly in a book published in 
Stuttgart in 1840; windup man is inevita- 
bly Jonas E. Salk. The laymen: Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Foundation President 
Basil O'Connor. 
q An international research team (includ- 
ing Boston’s Dr. Paul Dudley White and 
Minneapolis’ Dr. Ancel Keys) pursued the 
relationship between different kinds of di- 
ry and heart disease. They checked 
men living in Calabria and Crete, who 
get nearly all their fat from olive oil. 
Among 657 rural Cret 5 
there were only two with evidence of 
heart attacks. A similar sample of Ameri- 
cans, whose diet includes large amounts of 
animal fats, would show about 60 cases. 
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High strength steel weldments 


that develop strength of more than 
200,000 pounds per square inch 
have been developed through in- 
tensive research programs at Rohr. 
Their manufacture demands a high 
level of technology and specialized 
manufacturing equipment. Built to 
meet the mighty requirements 
of modern flight, these special- 
ized structural components are 


in volume production at Rohr. 
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MUSIC 





Piltdown Poppa 

At a Royal Film Performance in Lon- 
don this fall, Queen Elizabeth II faced a 
scrawny, sharp-featured young man with 
shaggy blond hair lying like a bunch of 
damp seaweed across his forehead. How, 
the Queen asked, did he like movie work? 

“The lights are very hot.” he said, 
“but I’m getting used to it.” 

“Aren't we all?” said Her Majesty, 
smiled graciously and moved on, Thus 
the Crown noted the existence of the most 
raucous sound currently abroad in Great 
Britain: the throbbing voice and thump- 
ing guitar of Pop Singer Tommy Steele. 

“Maybe I don’t talk posh,” says Singer 
Steele, “but I can look after No. 1 all 
right.” He has been doing that so success- 
fully for the last year that his pop-eyed, 
teen-age following in Britain has boosted 
his take to $5,000 a week and given him 
a taste of the good posh life he never 
knew back in London’s Bermondsey slums. 
At 21, Tommy is Britain’s first home- 
grown rock 'n’ roller. He appears before 
his public with his pipestem legs encased 





Israel Shenker 
Rock SINGER STEELE 
Archaeologist done him wrong. 


in garish blue pants, with embroidered 
silver guitars running down the seams. 
Tommy goes through all the required 
hip swivelings and head bobbings as he 
emits his spasmodic love calls. 


Rock with caveman 

Roll with caveman... 

Stalactite, stalagmite 

Hold your baby very tight 

Piltdown poppa sings this song 
Archaeologist done me wrong 

The British Museum’s got my head 
Most unfortunate 'cause I ain’t dead. 


Rock with Puck. The subtle magic 
of such numbers sends squealing British 
teen-agers catapulting through plate-glass 
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windows in pursuit of Tommy, has pro- 
duced a rash of Tommy Steele autographs 
on teen-age backs and legs. It also sells 
Tommy Steele belts, blouses and under- 
wear by the hundreds of thousands, and 
moves Bloomsbury parlor psychologists to 
long, long thoughts. Wrote Novelist Colin 
MacInnes in the highbrow monthly En- 
counter: “The most striking feature of 
Tommy’s performance is that it is both 
animally sensual and innocent, pure. He 
is Pan, he is Puck ... he is every mother’s 
cherished adolescent son.” 

Tommy was once plain Thomas Hicks, 
and his mother worked as a “tinbasher” 
in'a metal-box factory. He served for a 
time as a swimming-pool attendant on the 
Mauretania (“1 noticed that most of 
those rich necks also carried plenty of 
wrinkles”), spent his layovers in Man- 
hattan plunking coin after coin into the 
jukeboxes to hear Elvis Presley sing 
Heartbreak Hotel. When Tommy retired 
from the sea, he bought a guitar and sang 
for his meals in a succession of sleazy 
Soho clubs. British Songwriter Lionel Bart 
heard him, collaborated with him on Rock 
with the Caveman and helped turn him 
into a teen-age National Trust. 

Dance with Mum. Tommy starred in 
a film (The Tommy Steele Story), fol- 
lowed such stars as Marlene Dietrich and 
Noel Coward into London’s swank Café 
de Paris, and told his fans how the posh 
life felt: “I'm the proudest kid in the 
world—I'’ve danced with my mum in the 
Café de Paris.” 

Tommy would like to be posher yet; 
currently he is assembling a two-hour 
symphony entitled An Ode from the Ages 
(“Chopin, Bach—the lot"), and deliver- 
ing himselt of moody, guitar-punctuated 
thoughts: “I got a strange feeling | plunk, 
plunk] that H.G. Wells’s War of the 
Worlds is going to come [plunk, plunk}, 
Dad.” But Bermondsey is still there be- 
neath the supper-club surface. On Christ- 
mas Eve Tommy will open in a panto- 
mime of Goldilocks and the Three Bears. 
In rehearsal he gave his fans his own 
version of the tale, beginning: “Once upon 
a time there were three dirty, lousy bears, 
and the father bear came up and...” 


Battle of the Bows 


When it comes to fiddling, there is 
hardly a more important contest in the 
world than Poland’s two-week Wieniawski 
Violin Competition.* The contest opened 
in Poznan this year with 45 contestants 
from eleven countries (including five 
Americans) bowing away at each other. 
On hand were 17 judges, eleven from 
Iron Curtain countries. In a_ rigorous 
round (unaccompanied Bach sonatas and 
Wieniawski caprices), almost half the 
contestants were eliminated. Two stood 
out; it would be a contest between a 
U.S. and a Russian violinist. 

The American, and the crowd’s favor- 
ite from the beginning, was Cleveland- 


* Named for Poland’s famed Violinist-Composer 
Henri Wieniawski (1835-80). 





born Sidney Harth, 32, concertmaster 
and assistant conductor of the Louisville 
Orchestra. His Soviet competitor was a 
talented Russian girl, Rosa Fain, 28, 
pupil of Russian Violinist David Oistrakh, 
one of the judges. Only 13 violinists 
lasted to the finals. The required work: 
a Polish violin concerto. Both Violin- 
ists Harth and Fain selected Wieniawski's 
Second Concerto. 

Contestant Harth tossed off the most 
brilliant sections of the concerto in true 
virtuoso fashion. Contestant Fain showed 
brilliant technique, warmth and sincerity, 





VIoLtnist HARTH 


Wieniawski did him in. 


though there seemed to be something 
constrained about her playing. Harth, on 
the other hand, got himself into trouble 
with some of the judges by playing too 
freely. When the vote was counted (Oi- 
strakh giving both contestants identical, 
maximum scores), Violinist Fain nosed 
out Violinist Harth by 409 to 406 points. 

Some of the Western judges were 
wroth, argued that Louisville’s Harth 
would have won but for open political 
partiality. At week's end the six top con- 
testants played a joint concert in War- 
saw, and the crowd put in its vote. 
Although encores were discouraged, Rus- 
sia’s Fain had to play one. To tumul- 
tuous applause, the U.S.’s Harth was 
forced to play two. 


Baton Passing 


On the U.S. conducting circuit, a lot of 
batons are being passed. In addition to 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who is leaving the 
New York Philharmonic to be replaced 
by Leonard Bernstein (Tre, Nov. 25), 
four top conductors are resigning. 

The Cincinnati Symphony's Thor John- 
son, 44, quit after eleven years to join 
the music department at Northwestern 
University. A strong plugger for new mu- 
sic, Conductor Johnson led world pre- 
miéres of works by internationally known 
moderns—Paul Hindemith, Roy Harris, 
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Henry Cowell—fought to get a hearing 
for a host of younger men. But some Cin- 
cinnati concertgoers thought Johnson was 
shutting the door on what he called “the 
old guys.” His replacement in Cincinnati: 
German-born Max Rudolf, 56, for more 
than a decade conductor and artistic ad- 
ministrator of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Although he has worked in opera houses 
most of his life. Conductor Rudolf in- 
sists: “I never liked opera. I thought it 
was good training, but at my age you 
should settle in the field you most want, 
and my field is symphony.” 

@ Vladimir Golschmann, 64, fifth perma- 
nent conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony in 76 years, announced that he 
would step down at the end of his 27th 
season to allow himself more time for 
guest-conducting and free himself of “all 
the [managerial] problems of an orches- 
tra.” He has been particularly bothered in 
recent years, he says, by the nationwide 
dearth of first-rate instrumentalists: “I 
used to have ten qualified applicants for 
every opening, but now I have to hunt 
for players.” At St. Louis, Paris-born (of 
Russian parents) Conductor Golschmann 
tried to program at least one 20th cen- 
tury work every concert, built an orches- 
tra with a fine musical reputation, a 
healthy budget and a handsome list of 
about 4,000 subscribers. To take his place, 
the orchestra is importing youthful (31) 
Belgian Conductor Edouard van Remoor- 
tel, since 1951 associated with the Na- 
tional Orchestra of Belgium. Conductor 
van Remoortel is a strenuous admirer of 
the U.S. musical scene: “Americans don’t 
realize what they have—Bernstein, Schip- 
pers, Menotti—they have them all.” 

@ The Baltimore Symphony's Massimo 
Freccia, 51, announced that he will resign 
next spring “to conduct major orchestras 
of Europe.” A lucid, effective musician, 
Italian-born Conductor Freccia struggled 
valiantly for five years in Baltimore with 
a series of budgetary crises, leaves the or- 
chestra still in shaky financial state. Frec- 
cia’s replacement: not yet chosen. 

@ The Dallas Symphony’s Walter Hendl, 
40, closed out an eight-year career by in- 
forming its board that “the orchestra is 
sufficiently institutionalized to profit by 
a change of personalities, and I must profit 
by a change of scene.” When he arrived 
in Dallas after a brief fling at writing 
show tunes (music for Dark of the Moon) 
and four years as assistant conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic, New Jerse 
born Conductor Hendl was one of the 
youngest permanent conductors of a ma- 
jor U.S. symphony. He shook up Dallas 
musical life by programing new works, 
quickly earned a reputation as a topflight 
musician. But he was bored with the busi- 
ness side of his orchestra, let its deficit 
inch up, and last year enraged many a 
music lover by failing to turn up for a 
scheduled concert in Fort Worth (he was 
napping at home). Conductor Hendl will 
continue to lead the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra (which he successfully 
conducted as a sideline for four years), 
will probably guest-conduct the rest of 
the time. A leading contender for his 
Dallas post: José Iturbi, 62. 
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EDUCATION 





How to Disintegrate 


In its respect for the intellectual, France 
yields to no nation, but its treatment of 
its universities is something else again. 
Last week the French were pondering the 
implications of a wave of protest marches 
and demonstrations that through 
every university town. There was no vio- 
lence, but, warned Chemistry Professor 
Charles Prévost in Paris: “This is our 
last peaceful demonstration. The next time 
we will go on strike.” Among the uni- 
versities’ major complaints: 

@ For the last ten years the government 
has promised the Sorbonne that it could 
some day have the huge (2.700.000 sq. 
ft.) Halle aux Vins for a new science cen- 
ter. But for ten years nothing at all has 
happened. “The wine merchants,” says an 
official of the University Teachers’ Fed- 
eration, “are fighting a delaying action 
against us, and they seem very success- 
ful. What France needs is scientists, not 
alcoholics.” 

@ The Sorbonne library has only 1,000 
seats for its registered readers. The num- 


sw ept 


make less ($90 to $120) than most skilled 
garage mechanics. 
@ Of 70,000 students in Paris, about 
39,000 either find rooms at the university 
or live at home. But the rest must find 
squalid attic rooms, often without running 
water and usually with an exorbitant rent 
of as much as $80 a month. “Many stu- 
dents,” says Secretary Jacques Bertherat 
of the students’ federation, “are forced to 
do their reading and writing in cafés and 
bistros, which at least provide some 
warmth during the winter months.” 
Partially because of such conditions, 
more than three out of four students en- 
rolled in law, science, or letters abandon 
their studies after only one year. Says 
Chemistry Professor Prévost: “Unless our 
authorities act fast, the whole system of 
higher education will disintegrate.” 


Recapture the Tradition 

Until a couple of years ago, says former 
President John J. Cavanaugh of Notre 
Dame University, U.S. Catholics sincerely 
believed that their schools, colleges and 
universities were generally as good as al- 
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DEMONSTRATION BY SORBONNE STUDENTS & PROFESSORS 
‘What France needs is scientists, not alcoholics." 


ber of readers registered today: 40,000. 
@ The science faculty crams 2,200 stu- 
dents into auditoriums built in 1895 for a 
“maximum” of 1,400. Since 10,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in science, only a small 
minority are able to attend their courses 
regularly. 

@ “In our geology classes,” says another 
official of the Teachers’ Federation, “we 
have 32 microscopes for 540 students. 
For about half the audience in our amphi- 
theater there is standing room only. Stu- 
dents squat on window sills or crouch on 
the floor; half cannot see the blackboard.” 
@ For all the honor they receive, profes- 
sors get little money. Salaries range from 
$150 a month to $400. Laboratory chiefs 


most any in the land. Then Monsignor 
John Tracy Ellis, professor of church his- 
tory at Catholic University of America, 
delivered his now famous lecture on 
“American Catholics and the Intellectual 
Life.” Last week, taking off from Ellis’ 
lecture, Father Cavanaugh sounded the 
alarm again. For 30 years, he said, evi- 
dence has been accumulating that “the 
intellectual prestige of American Catho- 
lics seems to be lower than the intellectual 
prestige of Catholics in any other country 
in the whole Western world.” 

In 1927, said Cavanaugh, a study con- 
ducted by the American Mercury found 
that ‘‘for every 100,000 Jews in this coun- 
try, there are 20 listed in Who’s Who; for 
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every 100,000 Seventh-day Adventists, 
there are eleven in Who’s Who; and that, 
however, for every 100,000 Catholits 
there are only seven in Who's Who— 
hardly more than one-third of the propor- 
tion of the Jews.” 

Three Out of 303. A study made by the 
Scientific Monthly was equally unsettling. 
“Out of 303 names chosen for their emi- 
nence in science, only three were found to 
be Catholics.” A 1952 study of American 
Men of Science showed that of 50 institu- 
tions turning out the most scientists, not 
one was Catholic. “I certainly take no 
delight in disturbing: your minds with such 
humiliating evidence. We could, however, 
reflect upon many other facts to show 
that the 35 million Catholics of this coun- 
try and our Catholic educational system 
are not producing anywhere near their 
proportion of leaders. Of the 96 U.S. 
Senators, there are, for example, only ten 
Catholics; of the 50 so-called business 
leaders announced by Forbes magazine 
last month, only two are Catholics, and 
one of these two, Henry Ford II, is a con- 
vert. Even casual observation of the daily 
newspapers and the weekly news maga- 
zines leads a Catholic to ask, where are 
the Catholic Salks, Oppenheimers, Ein- 
steins?” 

U.S. Catholics, said Cavanaugh, cannot 
take much comfort in rationalizing that 
they are a minority group, an immigrant 
people, usually from modest homes. “At 
once, we reflect that the Jews are an immi- 
grant people, very often from modest 
homes. They must fight bigotry, but the 
Jews are producing leaders far out of 
proportion to their numbers.” 

$0 Out of $29 Million. What the 
Catholics need to do, said Cavanaugh, is 
not only strengthen their schools and col- 
leges, but recapture their tradition as 
intellectual leaders. Unfortunately, the 
2,500,000 alumni of Catholic colleges and 
universities do not seem to be doing much 
of anything. “I am a member of the board 
of the Fund for Adult Education of the 
Ford Foundation. In the last six years we 
have given away $29 million . . . Not a 
single Catholic program of liberal adult 
education has, so far as I can remember, 
received a dime, This has been due, not to 
bigotry, but to the fact that there has not 
been one request made which meets the 
reasonable conditions that the Fund lays 
down. 

“Many of our Catholic alumni scoff at 
the program of the Great Books Founda- 
tion, of the Foundation for Political Edu- 
cation, of any organized adult group. 
What do they know about these pro- 
grams? Are they participating in better 
programs of liberal education, or are they 
simply doing nothing at all?” 


The No-Shows 


The most curious paradox about the 
annual scramble to get into college is that, 
far from fearing they will end up with too 
many freshmen, many admissions officers 
worry about getting too few. In the Col- 
lege Board Review, Headmaster John 
Gummere of Philadelphia’s William Penn 
Charter School describes the beadaches 
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that result from students’ applying for 
and being accepted by as many as 20 col- 
leges before deciding on one. 

“One topnotch small college, a college 
to which any able boy should be glad to 
go, found that no less than 38% of those 
whom it accepted for admission declined. 
Similarly, a first-rate Ivy League univer- 
sity—again, a place to which any can- 
didate ought to be happy to go—had 37% 
rejections. Another good college had 55% 
of their applicants refuse admission when 
it was offered. 

“The most bizarre situations are found. 
One college, when the time limit for ac- 
ceptances drew near, found that the per- 
centage of acceptances was alarmingly 
low. A number of offers were at once sent 
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Mike Shea 
Notre DAme’s CAVANAUGH 


"Where are the Catholic Einsteins?” 


to applicants who had been put on a wait- 
ing list. Then, quite unexpectedly, a wave 
of acceptances from candidates formerly 
offered admissions was followed by an- 
other wave of acceptances from the new 
group just offered admission, and there 
was a freshman class larger by almost 100 
than had been planned. 

“Another college found in June that it 
needed too more freshmen, and the ad- 
missions officer was told to find them. 
What could a poor admissions officer do 
to fill those places at such a time? 

“Young people are unbelievably lax 
and careless about accepting or rejecting 
college acceptances. The director of ad- 
missions at one first-rate university told 
me that after the deadline for answering 
offers of admission, there were 200 boys 
who had not even bothered to reply. Add 
to this the startling fact that in the sum- 
mer of 1957, in one state, there were a 
dozen good colleges whose freshmen class- 
es were not yet filled, and that one ex- 
cellent university opened with 50 places 
vacant. All these are grim facts. A tre- 
mendous waste of time and efiort is 
involved.” 


RELIGION 
A Touch of the Dervish 


What voice in this world 
To my ear has come 
Save the voice of Love 
Was a tapped drum. 

Yet for that drumtap 
From the world of All 
Into this perishing land 
I did fall. . . 





So Persia’s great poet, Jalal al-Din 
Rumi (1207-73), wrote of the union of 
the soul with God, its banishment to the 
world, and the impossibility of putting 
into words directions for finding the way 
back. But words were not all the great 
Rumi had; he taught his followers a way 
to dance themselves into a state of mys- 
tical union with the Divine. They became 
the famed sect of Mevlevi dervishes, who 
carried on their mystical method for 
seven centuries in monasteries through- 
out the Middle East. Known as the whirl- 
ing dervishes, they are popularly confused 
with the Rifais or “howling” dervishes, 
who inflicted wounds upon themselves and 
were sometimes ritually trampled under 
horses’ ‘hoofs. In contarst, the Mevlevi 
dervishes were no holy-rolling orgiasts. 
With serenity and calm, dressed in tall, 
conical hats and flowing black robes, they 
spun round and round, some fast, some 
slow, rapt in concentration, some of them 
murmuring “Allah, Allah” over and over 
again, whirling themselves into ecstasy. 
The pattern of .their dance was said to 
represent outwardly the movements of 
the planets and inwardly the movement 
of the soul. 

In westernizing Turkey in the 1920s, 
Turkey's Mustafa Kemal Ataturk prohib- 
ited “astrologers, fortunetellers and der- 
vishes,” and the Mevlevi order went un- 
derground. Now the ban is being lifted 
quietly by the Turkish government; in 
addition to its monastic members, the 
order has some half million lay members 
in Turkey. That Founder Jalal al-Din 
Rumi and his teachings are still a living 
force was demonstrated last week in 
Istanbul when 200 policemen turned out 
to cope with 4,000 enthusiasts who broke 
the windows and smashed the counter of 
the city’s main post office. Cause of the 
riot: a scramble to buy a new series of 
stamps commemorating the 750th anni- 
versary of the birth of Jalal al-Din Rumi. 


Is Hell Necessary? 


Hell broke loose in Pasco, Wash., spread 
through the Episcopal District of Spo- 
kane, and gave the bishop something to 
worry about. 

The trouble began with a sermon in 
Pasco’s Church of Our Saviour by ener- 
getic Rector Charles Lester Kinsolving, 
30. “Hell,” he preached, “is a damnable 
doctrine—responsible for a large measure 
of this world’s hatred. According to this 
doctrine, God, who commands us to love 
our enemies, plays the hypocrite by damn- 
ing his enemies. This in turn stimulates 
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the hatred of God by people who abhor 
hypocrisv—and it gives sanction to our 
hatred of certain selected enemies.” 

Different from the Rest. Across the 
Columbia River in Kennewick, the Rev. 
Charles W. May. 4o, of St. Paul’s Episco- 
pal Church, announced himself in ‘“com- 
plete disagreement.” The pulpit, he went 
on. “should not to express per- 
sonal views when they are contrary to the 
doctrines of the church.’ 

RECTORS CLASH OVER HELL. bannered the 
Basin News, and the air was 
soon thick with theology. Kinsolving was 
within his rights Hell-lessness 
had been defended by churchmen from 
Origen (circa 185-254) to Archbishop of 
Canterbury William Temple (1881-1944). 
But Origen’s teachings condemned 
as heresy by the Second Council of Con- 








be used 


Columbia 


said some 


were 


st intinople (553) May s backers recalled. 
“Kinsolving’s theology is sensationalism,” 
said one clergyman. “He preaches on sex 
and questions the virgin birth. He’s com- 
pletely different from the rest of us in 
every way—he gets up at 11 in the morn- 
ing and goes to bed at 4 a.m. 

Said Schoo! Principal Woodrow 
“What Kinsolving said is, in my 
ion, completely compatible with what I 
thought was the Episcopal Church. He's 
shaken up a lot of people's beliefs since 
he came here, and by the holy gods of 
war, this congregation needed a shaking.” 

On the Sidewalk. Young Rector Kin 
solving's congregation obviously likes the 
He moved to Pasco 


Epp: 


opin- 


shaking he is giving it. 


four months ago from a mission vicarage 
in California, an earlier tour as intern 
chaplain at San Quentin Prison and two 





years as an adman in Philadelphia and 
Phoenix, Ar has a strong Episcopal 
family father, grand- 
father, great-uncle and cousin were or are 
. Said a fellow clergyman: “Who's 
Who is on his side—even if Episcopal doc- 
trine is not.” At Pasco, Kinsolving has 
broken all church attendance records 
more than doubled church pledges, and 
(as one parishioner puts it) made more 
pastoral calls “than any minister I know 
ever did in a whole year. 

Bishop Russell S. Hubbard of the 
Spokane district publicly deplored the 
argument, but agreed that Kinsolving's 
preaching had been “within the allowable 
latitude of the church.” Says Kinsolving 
“T held this belief throughout my theolog- 
ical training {Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific]. I also believe very firmly in 
Heaven. I can’t prove any of this, nor do 
I know anyone who can 
the priesthood to preach the truth as I see 
it. because | 
few churches in which it 
And I'd keep on preaching it if 
preach on the sidewalk. 

Subject of Rector Kinsolving’s sermon 
this week: Heaven. 
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believed this is one of the 
could be done. 
I had to 





before an embroidered Star 
of David and a seven-branched menorah 
(candlestick), David Bronstein faced his 
congregation and began This is Hanu- 


kah week, as we all know. And we all 
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Pastor KINSOLVING 
Less heat. 


Hanukah, the Hebrew 
of lights. has a special meaning for us 
The meaning: that Jesus Christ is the 
Light of the World. 

The Rev. David Bronstein is no rabbi 
but a pastor, and the 100-odd members of 
his Chicago congregation, almost all of 
them born Jews, call themselves Hebrew 
Christians. Their group is the first of five 
organized Hebrew Christian churches in 
the | (the others: Detroit, Philadel- 
phia, Miami and Los Angeles). In 1934 
David Bronstein founded the Chicago 
church—not formally affiliated with the 
others—out of a feeling that “I was cho- 
sen to bring the Jewish people to Christ. 

Born 71 years ago in a small town in 
Bessarabia, Bronstein grew up as an Or- 


know that feast 











PASTOR BRONSTEIN 
More light. 


thodox Jew. He came to the U.S, at 22 to 
work in a Baltimore sweatshop with his 
began to take free English les- 
sons at a Baptist church. Soon he was 
reading the New Testament as well as 
the Old. One day he came home and told 
his young Russian wife that the Messiah 
had come and that his name was Jesus. 
She was horrified, contemplated divorce. 
“Next day, after his father came home 
from the synagogue.” says she, “I told 
him his son had goy. ‘Don't 
breathe a word about it,’ he said. He 
thought I'd gone crazy.” 

David Bronstein moved to Chicago, and 
his wife took in sewing to support him 
while he graduated from the Moody Bible 
Institute in 1916 and the McCormick 
Theological Seminary in 1919 as an or- 
dained Presbyterian minister. The Presby- 
terian Church set him to doing missionary 
work among the Jews. But Bronstein con- 
siders his a separate church and in no way 
a branch of Presbyterianism. 

Pastor 


brothers 


become a 





follow a 


with spe- 


Bronstein’s services 
conventional Protestant order 
cial emphasis on the connections between 
the Old Testament and the New. Jewish 
holidays are celebrated with Christian 
interpretations. Example: the blowing of 
the shofar on Rosh Hashanah 
Abraham's offering of his son 
Isaac's sake. the forgive- 
ness of sins—contains for Jewish Chris- 
tians the additional idea that Jesus died 
to atone for the sins of the world. 

‘The New Testament is the fruition of 
Biblical Judaism.’ says Hebrew Christian 
Bronstein. “To me, any Bible student, if 
sincere and wide-awake, will see that the 
Old Testament is just promises. The New 
restament is a fulfillment of these prom 
ises. The first church in Jerusalem was a 
Hebrew Christian Church entirely. We are 
reviving the original Jewish atmosphere 
of that first church.’ 


Words & Works 


@ U.S. church attendance seems to have 
leveled off. according to a Gallup survey. 
rhe high was in 1955, with 49.6 million as 
the estimated weekly attendance. In 1956 
the figure dropped to 47.5 million. The 
total for 1957: 48.5 million. 

q@ Billy Graham’s New York crusade net- 
ted a surplus of $217,618 after expenses 
of $2,850,031, announced the 
executive committee. Of the 





to remind 
God of 
Isaac and, for 





crusade’s 
surplus 
$150,000 will go to the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association in Minneapolis 
to help finance TV broadcasts and future 
crusades. The remaining $67,618 will be 
turned over to New York City’s Protes- 
tant Council for follow-up evangelism in 
the wake of Graham's 

Madison Square Garden. 
@ A Methodist minister cannot serve God 
and a big corporation at the same time 
especially if he is on the corporation's 
payroll, said Washington's Methodist 
Bishop G. (for Garfield) Bromley Oxnam 
at a Washi conference of ministers 
and laymen. Attacking the current trend 
toward “industrial chaplains,” Bishop Ox- 
nam insisted that “the minister as a paid 
employee is a contradiction in tert 
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BUSINESS 
in 
1957 


CROSS the U. 1957 will be re- 
FX tenbesed as the year with the dip 
at the end. 

After racing ahead at close to 100% for 
much of 1957, production of all manufac- 
turing industries dipped to 82% of total 
Between August and November, 
Federal Re- 


points to 








capaci 





production measured on the 
serve index dropped six 
Steel skidded to less than 
ty, though total production, estimated at 
113 million tons for the year, almost 
matched boom year 1956. 

Oilmen, grumbling about refinery stocks 
of 437 million bbl., one of the highest 
early winter supplies in history, chopped 
back production 5%. Appliances, autos 
machine tools all felt a slowdown. Private 


139. 


70% of capaci- 


housing starts dropped 10% to less than 
1,000,000 new houses, for the first time 
since 1947. And as freight-car loadings 
fell 16% at year's end, railroads were in 
such a fever to cut rising costs and bolster 
Sagging profits that the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central, giants of the in- 
dustry, talked longingly of merger. 
Around the nation, there was a sprin- 
kling of layoffs and forced “vacations” 
Chrysler shut down major plants for the 
year’s last two weeks, laid off some 60,000 


workers, Ford another 35,000. As the job- 








less rose to about 3,700,000 in December 
(2,500,000 in December 1956), econo- 
mists speculated that unemployment 


might hit 4,500,000 by midwinter. 

The Record Setters. This statistical 
down-trend at year’s end had economists 
and statesmen worried, particularly since 
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THE FepeRAL Reserve Boarp OF MONEY MANAGERS* 


To nip the bubble without popping the boom. 


some of the prophets saw the economy 
getting worse before it gets better. But 
even including the year-end dip, 1957 was 
a remarkable vear for business. The U.S. 
economy had operated at forced draft for 
all but the final few months. And in so do- 
ing it produced what in many respects 
was the most prosperous year in history. 

Scores of companies set new sales and 
profit records, and so many others came 
records that 1957 easily 
topped the peaks of '56. The gross na- 
tional product increased another 5% to 
an alltime high of $436 billion. Industrial 
production edged up to a record average 
for the year of 144; employment reached 
an alltime peak of 67.2 million before 
dropping at 
led to $229 billion. Wages continued 
to rise. The average hourly pay rose from 
$2.05 in January to $2.10 near year’s end. 
Despite worry over the squeeze on earn- 
ings from rising costs, industry’s profits 
will probably wind up only slightly under 
last year’s boom levels of $43 billion be- 
fore taxes, $21 billion after taxes, while 
stockholder dividends (about $12 billion) 
exceeded 1956. 

Boom Psychology. Such real accom- 
plishments of 1957 were obscured by the 
fact that the U.S. suffered from an ad- 
vanced case of boom psychology. Pros- 
perity had become such a part of U.S. 
life that many Americans expected new 
records as regularly as payday, Any tem- 
porary downturn brought cries of disaster. 

Anticipation of recession was 
than the realization. When the production 
finally started, the 
gradually turned from nail-biting to cool 
appraisal. The quick shift in sentiment 
was clear on Wall Street, which for a 
change accurately reflected business opin- 
ion through 1957. In January and Febru- 
ary, when the first gave 
tongue, stocks tumbled 44 
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454.82 on the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age. Later, when it became apparent that 
the initial pessimism was overdone, the 
market soared to within only a quarter of 
a point of the alltime 521.05 high reached 
in 1956. Then in October, with the first 
signs of trouble, it came whistling down 
more than 100 points to a new 1957 low. 
At year’s end it was backing and filling as 
investors tried to make up their minds 
what 1958 would bring. 

Businessmen who had worried in May 
were calm in December. Steelmen sensibly 
pointed out that the heaviest 
industry need not always operate at emer- 
gency throttle. “The auto industry no 
doubt could turn out 12 million 
year if absolutely necessary,” said a steel 
executive, “But when it produces only 
6,000,000 cars, no one complains that it 
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is operating at only 50% capacity.”’ At 
times, businessmen even gave thanks for 
the breather, Frank Magee, president of 
Aluminum Co. of America, noting that 
aluminum has often been in short supply, 
said cheerfully: “For the first time in 
history, we can promise the potential 
user of aluminum a steady, dependable 
supply of metal.” 

A Pinch in Time. Many businessmen 
received the dip at year’s end without 
alarm because they regarded it as a “re- 
cession as planned.” As consumer prices 
had gone up month after month for the 
biggest rise (2.59%) in five years, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, under tough-minded 
Chairman William McChesney Martin, 
worked with grim determination to keep 
the economy from growing too big, too 
fast. Martin stumped the nation preaching 
“inflation, not deflation, is the real dan- 

r.” To check all phases of the buying 
jag—a rise in industrial expansion, piling 
up of business inventories and increases in 
consumer purchasing—the Fed squeezed 
tight on the nation’s credit supply. As the 
demand for money kept rising, interest 
rates rose to the highest point since 1932. 
Even so, corporations floated some ee 
billion worth of public securities, 16.5% 
more than ever before. As costs went up 
until they hit 4.5% for the biggest bor- 
rowers and 6% or more for smaller firms, 
many a corporation withdrew its issues 
and postponed plans for new plants. 

Martin's policy was so bitterly opposed 
by such easy moneymen as Texas Demo- 
crat Wright Patman and Tennessee Dem- 
ocrat Estes Kefauver that Congress made 
halfhearted attempts to investigate the 
Fed. But by and large, thoughtful busi- 
nessmen supported Martin and his aims, 
though they kept their fingers crossed. No 
one was quite sure that the Fed could use 
its credit tools delicately enough to nip 
the bubble on the boom without popping 
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the boom itself. When the Fed applied 
one last turn of the screw in August with 
a 4% (to 359%) boost in the discount 
rate, i.e., the rate the Fed charges mem- 
ber banks for loans. many businessmen 
thought it was too much, and said so. The 
inflationary pressures had already eased 
considerably. Finally, Martin conceded the 
point, dropped the rate back to 3%, as 
interest rates in general began to decline. 
Yet at year’s end the ever-cautious Fed 
was moving very slowly to make credit 
more plentiful. The consumer price index, 
still rising, was up .49 in November, 
biggest rise in five months, and 1,000,000 
workers will get cost-of-living pay raises 
of 5¢ an hour next month. 

The Busy Buyers. Had FBR’s Martin 
pinched too hard, too long? Those who 
looked especially at the drop in produc- 
tion thought so. But those who looked 
elsewhere suspected that many companies 
were being overcareful. 

In 1956 businessmen were so encour- 
aged by rising sales that they added $5.9 
billion to inventories to be sure they 
would not be caught short of goods. In 
1957 the inventory increase was sharply 
slowed; businessmen added only $1.9 bil- 
lion. More important, that trend was re- 
versed in the final months of the year. 
Industry cut production so rapidly that, 
instead of adding, business began to re- 
duce inventories. This meant that the U.S. 
was consuming goods faster than it was 
ordering new supplies, even though con- 
sumers managed their purchases without 
going so heavily in debt as they had in 
the previous year. Consumer debt, which 
rose $3.2 billion in 1956 to $41 -8 billion, 
increased by only $1.5 billion in 1957. The 
drop in inventories also demonstrated that 
the U.S. consumer. sometimes scared by 
Sputnik, often confused by the recession 
talk, but always well supplied with cash, 
was still buying almost as eagerly as ever 
—even if he did make a great show of 
economizing. Retail sales for the year 
were up nearly 5%, and Christmas sales, 
after a slow start, almost exactly matched 
1956's alltime record. They came up fast 
in the final days: Manhattan’s R. H. 
Macy reported the first day in department 
store history in which sales were substan- 
tially above $2,000,000. 

King-Size Necessities. With more mon- 
ey to spend (personal income rose to $343 
billion v. $326.9 billion in 56), the U.S. 
spent more of it ($280 billion) than ever 
before on a shopping list of modern-day 
necessities that included 6,400,000 TV 
sets, 4,000,000 phonographs and hi-fi sets, 
5,308,000 automatic washing machines, 
dryers and ironers, and a big budget for 
fun. Example: nine years ago Detroit 
Auto Dealer Everett Kircher raised $100,- 
ooo to install a ski lift on Boyne Moun- 
tain in Michigan. Today Boyne Mountain 
has a heated swimming pool, private golf 
course, two snowmaking machines and a 
second ski lift near by. Hotels and motels 
are jammed, and the whole area is boom- 
ing. “It’s better than a plant,”’ says local 
banker Robert A. Campbell, whose depos- 
its rose $1,000,000 to a total of $6,500,000 
during the year. “The dollars just spread 
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out to every phase of the local economy.” 

To the great joy of consumers. “list 
price” became almost a meaningless 
phrase in 1957. Stores, big and little, 
shaved prices to meet competition, notably 
that of the discount houses, But price 
alone was no guarantee of success in 
1957's hotly competitive marketplace. 
With more choice than ever before, cus- 
tomers shopped for style as well. While 
G.M. slipped back from 51.5% to 44.4% 
of the auto market, Chrysler's jet-tinned 
new models jumped from 15.4% to 19% 
of the market, and Ford’s crisp styling 
apparently .nudged it ahead of Chevvy 
into the No. 1 sales spotlight for the first 
time since 1935. 

The emphasis on price and style was a 
major preoccupation for the host of new 
men moving up to top rank. At year's 
end Westinghouse, whose “Shape of To- 
morrow” pushed its sales of major appli- 
ances up 15% v. a 4% drop for the in- 
dustry, rewarded Executive Vice President 
Mark W. Cresap Jr., 47, one of “Shape’s” 
prime movers, with the presidency; long- 
time Boss Gwilym Price remained chair- 
man, Every industry looked for new com- 
petitive talent. To exploit new markets at 
home, John L. Burns, 49, took over at 
Radio Corp. of America as Frank Fo som 
neared retirement; with more exploration 
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Gur Or’s WHITEFORD 


abroad, William Whiteford stepped up to 
replace Gulf Oil's retiring Boss Sidney A. 
Swensrud. And when General Dynamics 
Chairman John J. Hopkins died, the man 
who moved in to tie the corporation's 
many divisions together was Frank Pace, 
45, onetime U.S. Budget Director and 
Secretary of the Army. Even Madison 
Avenue admen, whose actounts were 
swimming back and forth like salmon, 
changed their lures. At year’s end Ben 
C. Duffy, president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn and probably the best- 
liked man along Madison Avenue, de- 
cided to retire after a long illness. His 
heir: Charles H. Brower, 56, a top idea 
man, who lost the $8 million Revlon ac- 
count in September, said he would ‘‘just 
go out and get eight new $1,000,000 ac- 
counts,” has already caught $4,000,000. 

Diamonds from the Laboratory. While 
the U.S. consumer spent heavily in 1957, 
the businessman outdid him, plunked down 
$37 billion for new plants and equipment 
(plus $1.5 billion more for new offices), 
and devised one of the major props under 
the U.S. economy. Steel expanded 5% to 
141 million tons annually; aluminum add- 
ed 2% to its capacity, synthetic rubber 
14%. Oil and chemicals both spent record 
amounts for expansion. Serving them all, 
the nation’s utilities grew at compound 
rates, increased their outlays 28% to 
$6.3 billion, and in the process added 7% 
to L generating capacity. Among the 
additions: the first full-scale atomic power 
plant, which Pennsylvania’s Duquesne 
Light Co. put in operation at Shipping- 
port to serve eventually the needs of 
120,000 customers, 

As in past years, much of 1957's ex- 
pansion was for new production to catch 
up with blossoming markets or to supply 
new markets created by research. Industry 
laid out a staggering $7.3 billion for re- 
search and development, some 20% more 
than ever before. Every businessman knew 
that the money will eventually flood back 
to industry, as laboratory oddities turn 
into new consumer products. General Elec- 
tric learned to make synthetic diamonds 
so cheaply that they will soon start com- 
peting with natural stones for industrial 
use. It also developed the first really 
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BBDO's Brower 


RCA’s Burns 
New faces for the world of tomorrow. 


practical telephone-TV system, plans to 
install the first one at a military base next 
spring, American Gilsonite licked the prob- 
lem of making gasoline in quantity from 
rock, built a $14 million plant for com- 
mercial production. Science could even give 
humdrum old materials an exciting new 
lease on life. For years U.S. Borax & 
Chemical Co. mined borax for use as a 
household cleanser. Today Boron is a new 
wonder clement, used in everything from 
drugs to super-powered rocket fuels. 

The Road Ahead. At the beginning of 
1957, businessmen and economists were 
unanimous about the outlook: the first 
six months would be great, but then there 
might be trouble. At the beginning of 
1958, the crystal-ball gazers are once more 
unanimous—but with a difference: the 
new year will see a sharp dip during the 
first half, followed by an upturn in the 
last six months, helped along by big in- 
creases in Government spending. Will the 
first-half softening lead to price cuts in 
key industries? The answer seems to be 
no. Few industries, as demand eased, were 
talking of price cuts. Instead, they were 
hastily chopping production, keeping in- 
ventories down and, like their customers, 
living from hand to mouth while they 
waited for business to improve. 

One notable example is steel, which is 
learning to operate like a short-order res- 
taurant. Not since 1942 have users or- 
dered steel on such short lead times; six 
weeks for heavy construction beams, two 
weeks for sheet metal for automobiles. 
In turn, steelmen were producing just 
enough to meet delivery schedules. They 
were well aware that any sudden economic 
upturn would not catch them without pro- 
duction capacity. But it could catch cus- 
tomers short on steel. As long as custom- 
ers continue to buy only for immediate 
needs, steel may not rise above 75% of 
rated capacity before June, but the indus- 
try expects a 5% to 10% rise from then 
on, expects to turn out 105 million to 115 
million tons for the year as a whole. Con- 
struction value will probably increase 5% 
to a record $49.6 billion, including a hefty 
8% boost in housing due largely to easier 
credit. 

On the downside, automen are not only 
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fudging their earlier estimates of 6,100,- 
ooo new cars next year. They sold about 
5,800,000 in 1957 and at year’s end esti- 
mated sales of about 5,500,000 in 1958. 
As for the troubled railroads, they will see 
still another 5% to 79% drop in passenger 
traffic, while freight car loadings will show 
a continuing, but smaller (less than 10%), 
decline than in 1957. U.S, industry's head- 
long expansion will taper off in 1958; 
industry will invest only $34.5 billion in 


new plants and machines, down 7% from 
1957. Autos, aluminum, machinery and 
many others are planning fewer additions. 
But utilities, which never caught up in 
1957, will have to pile on another $200 
million increase to $6.5 billion next year. 
Many steelmen are also pushing ahead de- 
spite lower operating levels. Says Inland 
Steel Co.'s President Joseph L. Block, 
who earmarked $280 million for a three- 
year expansion program: “We plan for 
continued growth because we believe we 
are a growth company in a growth indus- 
try in a growth country.” 

The Gold-Plated Recession. In a 
growth country, the predictions are for 
growth, despite a recession in the early 
months of 1958. The gross national prod- 
uct will probably rise at least $1 billion. 
Technically, the economy will “recede” or 
move sideways. But if recession is defined 
even in the mild terms of the 1953-54 
slump, it will still be a gold-plated reces- 
sion. At that time, gross national product 
dropped by $6.3 billion; industrial pro- 
duction dipped 15 points on the FRB’s 
index, more than most economists foresee 
for 1958; unemployment then rose to 5% 
of the labor force, not the 4.5% estimated 
as the peak for 1958. Moreover, total 
employment (which tumbled 975 900 in 
1954) is expected to rise by the end of '58 
above the total at the end of ’57. Econo- 
mists look to the changing nature of the 
U.S. economy to push the employment 
totals higher—and also cut back the rise 
in unemployment. As industry puts up 
new plants incorporating automation, pro- 
duction line workers play a steadily de- 
creasing role, now total only 20.4 million 
of the labor force. y 

While production-line workers are usu- 
ally trimmed fast t6 meet any fall in sales, 
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the payrolls in service industries. on the 
other hand, are slower to feel an economic 
change. Every year. the service industries 


have been absorbing more workers to 
serve the nation’s growing market for lei- 
sure and travel. to sell its growing volume 
of goods and keep its millions of gadgets 
In operation. The growth in service work- 
ers since 1950: from 26.5 million to 32.3 
million. 

Though no one wants unemployment, 
coldly statistical economists can find some 
expect the U.S. to 


through increased productivity. In 


virtue in it benefit 


1957 
productivity rose barely 19%, lagging be- 
hind wages. In 1958 it should rise sharply 
not only because the new plants built by 
industry are more efficient but because in- 
creased competition for jobs should make 
everyone work a little better. Moreover 
us jobs grow scarcer, wages will flatten 
out. While the Autoworkers’ Walter Reu 
ther still talks of demanding a four-day 
workweek and other plums, wage demands 
will be tougher to win from 


manage- 
ment, whose bargaining position has been 
downturn 
and the scandals in labor's own house that 


have cost it heavily in public opinion. As 


strengthened by the economic 


a result, the new year may see some angry 
clashes over the bargaining table, particu- 
larly in aircraft and auto industries, where 


long-term contracts run out. Labor ex- 


perts expect a rash of strikes next year 
unlike 1957, which saw only 16 million 
man-days lost through strikes, the lowest 
figure since World War II. 

As the boom eased in the U.S., it was 
also easing around the world 
drop in the demand for U.S. 
record dollar value of U.S. exports ($19.5 
billion in 1957) and imports ($12.7 bil- 
lion) may slip less than 5% in 
One of the major battles of 1958 will be 
over U.S. tariff walls and reciprocal trade 
with traders insisting that the U.S. 
enough and protectionists 
insisting that it buys too much. Yet in 
1957. an encouraging answer to 
who say the U.S. does not trade enough 
the Vv 


grounds 


bringing a 


goods. The 


1g5o. 


! ts 
pac 


does not buy 
critics 


was the case of foreign automakers 


boldly invaded Detroit's home 


boosted their sales of small cars by 110° 

Beyond trade. world-minded 
businessmen, who looked 
U.S. gross national product but now talk 


ol gross world product 


to 35.000. 
once only at 
will keep up 
their record flow of capital abroad. In the 
past two years. U.S. overseas investments 
soared from $1.7 billion annually to $3.8 
billion annually. 

The New Age. In i958 the problems 
and opportunities abroad will pale beside 
those in another undeveloped area: the 
almost uncharted reaches of upper space. 
Post-Sputnik, the U.S. is determined to 
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surpass the Russians in the new age of 
space. Obvious meaning to the economy 
a sharp rise in Government spending. 

As a start, Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy intends to boost defense spending 
at least $1 billion in the first six months. 
For fiscal 1959, there will probably be an- 
other boost of at least $2 billion (to $41 
billion for actual defense spending), plus 
a $5 billion boost in the obligational au- 
thority for future defense contracts. The 
Administration hopes to hold down the 
totals by cutting such items as the farm 
program and aid to veterans, but few po- 
liticos think it will be successful. If any- 
thing, spending on the farm program—a 
huge $5 billion in 1957—may rise in 1958 
to keep surplus food from collapsing the 
market. At year’s end the 1958 harvest of 
the winter wheat crop was estimated at a 
near record of 906 million bu., 28% above 
the year before and one more sad remind- 
er of the failure of the farm program to 
With revenues estimated at 
next year and a 
; billion to $74 billion, the 
ibly be in for deficit financ- 
Treasury Secretary Robert 
\nderson conceded, a long-delayed rise in 
the $275 billion national debt. 

The new spending also means that infla- 
tion, which dogged the U.S. throughout 
will still be present in 1958. The 


cut surpluses. 
$73.5 billion—or less 
budget of $> 
U.S. will pr 
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_ Midwestern minis- 

ter, Bernard Edin- 

- ger, leads two con- 

gregations in 

Selfridge and Fort 

Yates, N. D. With 

twenty miles of 

Bernard Edinger “Wachboard” and 

“gravel” road separating his 

churches, his Rambler comes in for 

more rough treatment every week 

than most cars get in a month, 
He writes: 


FAR EXCEEDS EXPECTATIONS 
",..With a family of seven 
-..all Rambler enthusiasts 
...we needed a car with 
ample room; so when I 
learned that the interior 
dimensions of Rambler were 
as large or larger than the 
other low-priced cars, 

I said, Rambler is for us. 
... After 10,000 miles over 
these roads I think I have 
put it through every 
conceivable test and have 
found the performance far 
exceeds my expectations." 


. . . 
Washboard roads? See how Ram- 
bler single unit construction ends 
“shake, rattle and roll.” Try the 
only car to give E 
you both Amer- ay Lam 
ican big cardQy ss. 
roomy comfort 
and European 
small car economy and handling ease. 
See Rambler— highest in resale— 
at Rambler, Nash or Hudson Dealers. 








A leading midwestern industrialist 


says, “I know that the Pioneer Valley, which 
is the Connecticut River Valley in Western 
Massachusetts, is a scenic region, but what 
can it do for me?” 


“It can do many things,” answered a region- 
al planner: “It provides excellent schools 
and colleges, recreational areas, a healthful 
climate, plenty of low-cost electric power, 
an unmatched supply of skilled labor, ade- 
quate drinking and process water supply, 
complete transportation facilities and a 
wealth of available sites for industrial and 
residential development — contained in a 
single package to attract and hold modern 
industry.” 


For Free Personal Consultation 


write or telephone: Pioneer Valley Assoc., 
Northampton Highway, Holyoke, Mass. 





defense speedup may well take up all the 
deflationary slack in the U.S. economy, 
and push on from there. While missiles do 
not require the mountainous raw mate- 
rials of tanks and planes, they need more 
and higher-paid skills, on an ever-spread- 
ing base. In turn, this means more money 
in the pockets of consumers for more 
autos, more appliances, more luxuries of 
all kinds. 

Most experts feel that a few more bil- 
lions for defense in fiscal 1959 will be 
only a starter, since the U.S. has not yet 
faced up to the fantastic cost of building 
an on-the-firing-line array of missiles. Nor 
has it faced up to the enormous cost of 
some of the other space projects now be- 
ing discussed, such as a manned satellite. 
No missileman doubts that the U.S. will 
have to engage in such projects; all as- 
sume the Russians are working on them. 

Since 1946, missile spending has sky- 
rocketed from $70 million to $3 billion 
annually. But in actual fact, the U.S. in- 
termediate (IRBM) and intercontinental 
(ICBM) missile programs are still in the 
experimental stages. Intermediate missiles 
alone may cost the U.S, $7 billion; the 
bigger, 5,000-mile Atlas ICBM will cost 
$8 billion to $10 billion in the next dec- 
ade or so before it is superseded by some- 
thing better. And missile programs them- 
selves will get bigger and more expensive. 

Totting up the bill for the next ten to 
20 years, defense experts estimate that 
arms will probably rise $3 billion each 
year for the next seven years at least, 
since the economy must produce not only 
missiles but conventional arms, At year’s 
end a group of eminent scientists urged 
that the U.S. spend at least $1 billion an- 
nually on space research alone. 

Some projects and prices: 

@ Anti-missile missile—$6 billion to $7 
billion. 

@ Manned satellite—$3 billion to $4 bil- 
lion. 


@ Manned rocket to the moon—$5 bil-) 


lion. 

The price tag is high, but the U.S. can 
well afford its leap into space. A study by 
the National Planning Association pro- 
jects a gross national product of $470 
billion by 1960. On that basis, the U.S. 
could spend $54 billion annually on de- 
fense and count it as only 11.5% of 
G.N.P., far less than the 14.7% Korean 
war rate. Living standards could still rise 
faster than during the last decade. A sec- 
ond N.P.A. study assumes defense spend- 
ing of $64 billion annually by 1960. Again, 
it would take only 13.6% of the predicted 
national product, and the U.S. could 
enjoy the same annual increase in living 
standards it has today, though taxes 
might rise temporarily. 

Brains & Frying Pans. The new age of 
space promises entire new industries work- 
ing not just for the military but for the 
benefit of all. Even in its earliest stages, 
the U.S. space program absorbs the ef- 
forts of more than 50,000 companies 
spread across the length and breadth of 
the U.S., from giant planemakers to tiny, 
ten-man electronic plants producing mag- 
netic memory-drums for missile guidance 





systems. Atlas missile contracts alone 
spread through 5,0cco U.S. companies, 
calling forth new ideas and better skills 
everywhere. Yesterday’s $2-an-hour pro- 
duction line worker can be trained for 
a job in electronics that pays $5 an hour 
—or, if he has a bright idea, he can set 
up shop himself and build his own million- 
dollar business. 

In Skokie, Il., two bright young scien- 
tists named Leonard and Albert Sperry 
started out during World War II with an 
idea for electronic information-gathering 
systems for civilian and military custom- 
ers. Today, the Sperrys' Panellit, Inc. 
builds monitoring devices for the Army's 
Jupiter ballistic missile, is at work on a 
portable atomic reactor, and produces a 
series of central control systems for atom- 
ic submarines, oil refineries and electric 
utility plants. Estimated 1957 sales: 
$9,000,000, up 25% from 1956. In the 
same way, Chicago’s Cook Electric Co. 
made full use of a dozen new develop- 
ments in electronics, atomic isotopes, plas- 
tics and ceramics, will see sales grow from 
$24.6 million in 1956 to $30 million or 
better next year. Says President W. C. 
Hasselhorn: “We compare our philosophy 
with that of a motion picture studio, 
where the stars are the main assets, and 
the talents the principal source of income.’ 
Our stars are scientists and their talent, 
our income.” 

Inevitably, the fruits of the space race’ 
will filter down to every corner of U.S. 
life. The same electronic brain that guides 
a missile can run a factory machine or 
operate a household gadget; the super- 
hard nose-cone ceramic for an ICBM 
makes a fine lining for a blast furnace, 
a good construction material, or a house- 
wife’s frying pan. The nation’s radio 
and TV sets will have tiny, shockproof 
tubes that never wear out; there will be 
rocket airliners, rocket freighters and 
rocket mail ships. 


+ Upward Track. The flight path ahead is 


clear. Yet the U.S. economy, like the first 
early missiles themselves, may experience 
some failures and disappointments before 
it gets on the upward track again. For 
many companies, the initial months of 
1958 may produce sharp production cuts, 
painful layoffs and lower profits. But if 
the fall is sharp, the bounce back may be 
even faster. For better or for worse, de- 
fense spending will quickly provide new 
thrust for the lagging business pace. Be- 
yond, there is the many-sided U.S. econo- 
my, in which a fall in one industry is 
often balanced by a rise in another, Autos 
may slump next year, but the enormous 
highway program, which started slowly in 
1957, will pick up momentum, producing 
new demands for men, machines and ma- 
terials in 1958. Railroads are down, but 
housing has already had its recession and, 
since it was on the way up at year’s end, 
should pick up more next year, Overlay- 
ing all, there is the mighty U.S. populace, 
whose growth is estimated at the rate of 
about 2,000,000 new consumers each year, 
and whose appetite, even in the record 
year with the dip at the end, knew no 
bounds. 
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Primordial Particle 


One of the most puzzling known parti- 
cles of the atom is the neutron, the un- 
charged building block of the nucleus. To 
explain its lack of electrical charge, nucle- 
ar physicists have long supposed that the 
particle is made up of a tiny, positively 
charged core surrounded by a cloud of 
negatively charged mesons. These two 
charges were thought to cancel each other 
out, producing the neutral neutron. 

For the past two years Stanford Physi- 
cist Robert Hofstadter, 42, has been prob- 
ing the neutron by firing electrons down 
Stanford's 220-ft. accelerator at target nu- 
clei of gaseous hydrogen and other ele- 
ments. The electrons bounced off, said 
Hofstadter, “like tennis balls thrown at a 
target.” 

Last week, before an_ international 
conference of A-scientists at Stanford, 
Researcher Hofstadter reported .on the 
evidence uncovered by his rebounding 
electrons. His findings indicate that the 
neutron has no precisely defined core and 
cloud. Instead, the positive charge that 
had once been attributed to a core now 
seems to be intermingled throughout the 
particle with the negatively charged cloud 
of mesons. To the 200 delegates (includ- 
ing four Russians) this was disquieting 
news. Said one American scientist: “The 
theoretical idea of the neutron structure 
must be re-examined,’—i.e., back to the 
laboratories. 

But Physicist Hofstadter did turn up 
some fundamental knowledge about the 
neutron that could only please his audi- 
ence: the radius of the neutron is about 
7 X 107! centimeters, or roughly one 4o,- 
000,000,000,000th of an inch. Cried Co- 
lumbia’s Nobel Prizewinner Dr. I. I. Rabi: 
“Hofstadter has found the size of the pri- 
mary building block of ourselves and our 
environment, the primordial particle. It is 
a finding of immense interest, importance, 
and even beauty.” 


The Soothed Steer 


Wild-eyed with fright, a herd of 33 
Brahman steers bellowed into Kansas 
City, Mo. last week on their way to a 
feeding lot to be fattened for market. After 
an emergency call for help to K.C.’s Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, the steers were as 
contented as cows in clover. The reason: 
Jensen-Salsbery’s new animal tranquilizer 
made of ethyl isobutrazine (trade name: 
Diquel). 

The cattle industry has long looked for 
a way to soothe cattle on the way to 
market. Distraught cattle pick fights with 
their neighbors, fret off as much as 10% 
of their valuable weight during the jour- 
ney, cost the industry up to $1 billion a 
year. Shot full of Jen-Sal’s tranquilizer, 
a steer will put up with almost anything 
for as long as three days, will walk up 
the abattoir healthy and hefty. 

The tricky problem of getting a hypo 
needle full of the stuff in the stern of an 
edgy steer was solved by a .50-cal. carbon- 
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dioxide-powered rifle remodeled to fire a 
needle-nosed cartridge containing the tran- 
quilizer. Accurate up to $0 yds., the needle 
whumps about an inch into the steer’s 
rump and carbon-dioxide gas forces happi- 
ness into the beast. Cost per jag: $r. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
approved the drug for routine use before 
shipment, but still bans it immediately 
before slaughter on the chance that some 
of the steer’s contentedness might be 
passed on to the customer, 


Eye i in the Sky 


In missile-age warfare, a military com- 
mander will have only minutes to launch 
his rockets before a target moves on—or 
attacks him first. Last week the Army Sig- 
nal Corps announced an ingenious elec- 
tronic device that will tell him whenever 
a target appears: the RP-71, a flying robot 





tered standard theories of the earth and 
its atmosphere. Last week scientists at the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory in 
Cambridge suggested a drastic revision of 
an accepted notion of the earth’s upper 
atmosphere: at about 137 miles altitude, 
the atmosphere may be almost nine times 
as dense as scientists once believed. 

The Smithsonian scientists calculated 
the density of the upper atmosphere by 
studying the gradually shrinking orbit of 
Sputnik I. Under the old theory, Sputnik 
I should stay up for about 27 months be- 
fore aerodynamic drag and gravity pull 
it down into air dense enough to de- 
stroy it by the heat of friction. But now 
the Smithsonian scientists think that the 
moon will set for good after only 34 
months, flare into destruction sometime 
around the middle of January. 

Even under the new theory, the earth’s 
upper atmosphere is still nearly a vacuum. 
Rocketeers and missilemen, whose vehi- 
cles travel through this area at tremen- 





Army SIGNAL Corps’ RP-71 
Four pluses for the little fellow. 


that can take off from a launching rig, spy 
on the enemy from altitudes up to 3,000 
ft. at more than 200 m.p.h. 

The prop-driven RP-71 radios back tar- 
get data it picks up by radar or infra-red 
sensory equipment. Night targets are 
lighted by a series of 300,000-candle- 
power flares, recorded by a motion-picture 
camera. When its mission is accomplished, 
the drone can be parachuted to earth, re- 
used time and again. “These little fellows 
have four obvious pluses for the field 
commander,” says an Army droneman. 
“They require no take-off or landing strip; 
they are effective at night, when the ene- 
my makes his important moves; they are 
easily recoverable; and they are pilotless 
—precious life is being preserved.” 


Data from the Sputniks 

While Sputniks I and II still orbit 
overhead, scientists around the world are 
racing through mountains of data to dis- 
cover how information on the movements 
of the Russians’ artificial moons has al- 


dous speeds, probably will have to make 
only minor adjustments in their plans. 
But if the Smithsonian’s finding checks 
out, the perigee (minimum orbital alti- 
tude) for a long-lived satellite will have 
to be raised from 140 miles to 180 miles 
because of the decelerating drag of air 
particles at the lower altitude. Anticipated 
perigee for Vanguard: a safe 200 miles. 

Scientists at Washington’s Carnegie In- 
stitution are still puzzling over a radio 
phenomenon of Sputnik I: a “ghost” sig- 
nal that registered on their receivers when 
the artificial satellite was on the oppo- 
site side of the earth. One guess: under 
certain ionospheric conditions, the radio 
waves of Sputnik traveled back on great 
circle paths that somehow converged on 
the opposite side of the world. Suggests 
Carnegie’s Harry W. Wells: “Energy 
from this concentrated area, presumably 
in the ionosphere, was then radiated or 
scattered to the receiving antennas so 
that the hot spot in motion appeared as 
a ghost satellite.” 
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ISTITUTO CENTRALE OF RESTAURO 


Sr his first experience with time, man has de- 
voted some of his most strenuous efforts to meas- 
uring and recording its progress, As early as the 6th 
century B.C. the Babylonians calculated the duration 
of a lunar month with a margin of error of only 2.2 sec. 
With the pyramids the Egyptians created gigantic 
scientific instruments for measuring the solar year, 
building their sides trued to the four cardinal direc- 
tions. Using the Egyptian year, Julius Caesar in 45 
B.C. made the Julian calendar standard throughout the 
Roman world. To these scientific measurements, later 
calendar makers added an overburden of myth, magic 
and homely folklore with advice so complete that even 
the best day for cutting nails and hair was indicated. 
One high point in the art of calendar-making, if not 
in science, is the Zodiac Man (opposite) drawn for 
Jean de France, Duc de Berry, between 1413-16 
by the famed manuscript illuminators, the Limbourg 
brothers. Now one of the treasures of France’s Condé 
Museum and a magnificent compendium of astrolog- 
ical lore, it was meant for the use of physicians, giving 
the proper time for bloodletting, purgatives, medica- 
tion and even bathing. Showing a universe divided into 
quadrants composed of the qualities (moist, dry, cold 
and warm), and put in harmony with man’s organs and 
appendages (Leo governs the heart; Pisces governs 
his feet) as well as his temperament (choleric, san- 


Rediscovered Madonna 


“Here is eternal fame!” exclaimed 16th century 
Artist and Chronicler Giorgio Vasari of Simone 
Martini, the Sienese painter who lived 200 years 
before Vasari’s time, What provoked Vasari’s 
admiration and envy in this case was not Martini’s 
painting, which Vasari noted was “rapidly perish- 
ing,” but the fact that Petrarch had mentioned 
Martini in two sonnets. Last week history re- 
versed Vasari’s order of precedence. Few but 
antiquarians care whether Martini was mentioned 
by Petrarch or not, but the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown Martini Madonna and Child (see cut) 
is the talk of Italian art circles, where it is being 
hailed as the painting discovery of the year. 

The painting (24 in. by 38 in.) came to light 
when the priest of the Church of Lucignano 
d’Arbia in Monteroni, eight miles from Siena, 
called in restorers to repair the undistinguished 
painting that for centuries had hung over the 
main altar. Preliminary cleaning¢flaked away the 
overpainting, revealed a lovely eye, “long, sweet 
and melancholy.” Shipped to Rome’s Restoration 
Institute, the painting has been carefully worked 
over for the past seven months. The Madonna 
which emerged, with amaranth-red robe, gilt- 
edged blue veil and glittering gold medallion is 
judged by critics the finest Martini oil paint- 
ing known. Nonagenarian Renaissance Critic Ber- 
nard Berenson, who once called Martini “the 
most lovable of all the Italian artists before the 
Renaissance,” said of the discovery: “It is cer- 
tainly a masterpiece. And there is not the slightest 
doubt that it is an authentic Simone Martini.” 


MARTINI’S “MADONNA & CHILD” 


CALEND ART 7 


guine, phlegmatic or melancholic), the chart carries 
the zodiac year on the outer ring, the calendar on the 
inner ring, to be lined up with the center as a sort of 
ovaloid slide rule. Behind the Zodiac Man stands a 
near mirror image of a ‘Vein Man,” another medical 
illustration, which usually indicates by dots the places 
appropriate for bleeding. 

A century later is the 16th century calendar from 
a Book of Hours made in Bruges, and included this 
week by Manhattan’s Morgan Library in its display 
of choice manuscripts. Made to be used year after 
year, the Bruges calendar has the days of the week 
numbered alphabetically, with set Feast Days, such 
as the Annunciation to Mary in March, indicated at 
right. The “Golden Numbers” at left form a table of 
the lunar cycles from which Easter and the movable 
Feast Days can be determined for any given year. 
Below are delightful vignettes of contemporary 16th 
century life, showing cardplaying in winter, early 
planting in March, harvest in July and cattle- 
slaughtering in October. Although a minor art, such 
miniature scenes are precious records of everyday 
secular life over the changing seasons. As such, it 
pushed forth a hardy sprout in succeeding centuries, 
blossoming into the full-scale landscapes and genre 
scenes that along with classical allegory and religious 
painting became the central concern of later artists. 
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ZODIAC MAN, designed for Duc de Berry between 
1413-16, is compendium of astrological lore. Outer 
and inner circles give zodiac and calendar year. Signs 
on body show areas governed by astrological forces. 
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16TH CENTURY LITURGICAL CALENDAR MADE IN BRUGES 
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THE PRESS 





Summit Simmer 


For the 1,832 correspondents from 38 
countries who packed into Paris last week, 
no story of the NATO conference was fol- 
lowed more avidly than President Eisen- 
hower’s health, News-starved reporters 
based endless prognostications on Ike’s 
posture and color, analyzed his inflections 
with elocutionary zeal. With every minor 
schedule change came a new flock of 
rumors; the evening that Ike canceled 
his appearance at the initial NATO ban- 
quet, Paris-Presse reported breathlessly 
that he had brought along his oxygen tent. 
To scuttle the scuttlebutt, White House 
Press Secretary James C. Hagerty opened 
his thrice-daily press conference to the 
whole NATO press corps instead of the 
comparative dozens of correspondents 
who normally attend his briefings, and 
solemnly tried to give some sort of an- 
swer to almost all of the reporters’ dogged, 
intimate, picayune questions. 

Blanket Coverage. To the New York 
Herald Tribune’s rumpled, rotund Art 
Buchwald, 32, whose tongue-in-cheeky, 
Paris-based column (Time, Sept. 16) is 
carried by 46 other U.S. papers and the 
Paris Trib, the portentous triviality of 
the questions offered an irresistible cue 
for lampoonery. In a question-and-answer 
column resembling the transcript of a 
real-life White House press conference, 
a presidential spokesman identified only 
as “Jim” started out by apologizing to 
reporters for arriving late from the Lido, 
a Paris cabaret famed for its comely, 
nude show girls. Getting down to busi- 
ness, Buchwald’s Jim fidgeted through a 
set of spoof Q’s and A’s. Samples: 

Q. Jim, whose idea was it for the Presi- 
dent to go to sleep? 

A. It was the President’s idea. 

Q. What did he say to the Secretary 
of State? 

A. He said, “Good night, Foster.” 

Q. Do you have any idea what the Pres- 
ident is dreaming of this very moment? 

A. No, the President has never revealed 
to me any of his dreams. 

Q. When the President went to sleep 
. . . how many blankets were on the bed? 

A. Maybe two or three. But certainly 
no more than he uses in Washington. 

Q. One could have been kicked off 
during the night? 

A. Yes, that could be possible, but it’s 
unlikely, 

Even more unlikely was genial Jim 
Hagerty’s hopping-mad reaction to the 
column. Though Buchwald’s jest was ac- 
tually a spoof at the press (which took 
it as such, and laughed heartily), Press 
Secretary (and onetime New York Times- 
man) Hagerty took it as a personal af- 
front, bawled out the Herald Tribune by 
telephone, barred Columnist Buchwald 
from all future briefings. Said he later: 
“T was so mad I could cry. The President 
read it and laughed. This made me mad- 
der. The President said: ‘Simmer down, 
Jim, simmer down.’” Instead, the up- 
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International 
Wuite House's HAGERTY 
The President laughed. 


simmering Hagerty swore that he would 
“get even with the Trib.” After calling 
his press conference half an hour early, 
he primly informed newsmen—among 
them Buchwald—that the Buchwald col- 
umn “at no time” resembled “what I 
ever said at a public briefing.”’ The Herald 
Tribune, “being a fair and decent paper,” 
Hagerty added pointedly, would give his 
rebuttal the same Page One play it had 
given to Buchwald’s “unadulterated rot.” 
The intrepidly pro-Ike Trib complied. 
Caput Potomacus. Pouncing on this 
unexpected morsel of merriment, news- 
papers round the world joined in the 





Jeon Lattes 
CoLuMNIst BUCHWALD 
The secretary burned. 


laugh on the press secretary; some cited 
Hagerty’s thin-skinned reaction as a sign 
of growing nervousness within presiden- 
tial high councils. The New York Times’s 
Pundit Arthur Krock, whose four-times- 
weekly Washington column normally 
concerns itself with weightier matters, 
ungrammatically* but tellingly ascribed 
Hagerty’s unprofessional blowup to “caput 
magnus Potomacus | Potomac big head |.” 
Said Columnist Doris Fleeson in the New 
York Post: “The press secretary broke a 
cardinal rule of the trade; never tangle 
with a funnyman.” “That’s show busi- 
ness,” quipped Funnyman Buchwald, and, 
striking while Hagerty was still hot, he 
wrote a second column that described an- 
other imaginary press conference, this one 
held by Buchwald’s own secretary. 

Q. One of Mr. Buchwald’s readers said 
he wrote unadulterated rot. 

A. No, that’s not true. Mr. Buchwald 
has been known to write adulterated rot, 
but never to my knowledge has he written 
unadulterated rot. 

Q. Is Mf. Buchwald entitled to sev- 
erance pay? 

A. Let’s jump that hurdle when we 
come to it. 

Q. What is Mr. Buchwald eating for 
lunch? 

A. He plans to have a very light lunch. 
Pea soup, eggs Benedictine, duck with 
orange, soufflé potatoes, cheese, salad and 
crepes suzette. 

Q. Did the doctor put him on this 
regime? 

A. No, several sympathetic journalists 
offered to take him to lunch. . . on their 
expense accounts. 


The Biggest Assignment 

In his 33 years as a New York Daily 
News staffer, Lowell Limpus’ byline 
topped stories that filled 83 fat folders in 
the paper’s morgue. Among them was one 
that had never been printed. When long- 
time Reporter (and sometime night city 
editor) Limpus died of a heart ailment 
last week at 60, the city desk pulled it 
out of the files. It was Limpus’ obit, and 
at the top was a note: “Do me one final 
favor and use this instead of an effusion 
by somebody else.” 

The News obliged. True to the news- 
man’s oft-violated creed that newspaper- 
men do not make news, tall, mustached 
(and sometimes bearded) Lowell Limpus 
did not mention in his obit many of his 
best works, such as his 1932 series on Al 
Capone's flossy life in the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. Of Limpus, Limpus wrote: 

“This is the last of the 8,700 or more 
stories I've written to appear in the Vews. 
It must be the final one because I died 
yesterday. 

“T wrote this, my own obituary, be- 
cause I know more about the subject 
than anybody else, and I'd rather have it 
honest than flowery. I’m not entitled to 
much praise. I was just a fairly honest, 
well-meaning sort of guy. 

“Most of my adult life was spent work- 


+ A more literate Latin would be caput mag- 
num Potomacum, 
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ny. Daily News 
NEWSMAN Limpus 
"| died yesterday." 


ing for the News—and I think I may 
claim that I helped a bit to build it. I 
served as reporter, editor and head of 
the United Nations bureau, which I or- 
ganized. In addition, I wrote half a dozen 
pretty fair books [including Twentieth 
Century Warfare, How the Army Fights |. 

“T was born in Indiana, was raised in 
Oklahoma, went to West Point and was 
a Nieman Fellow at Harvard. I was a 
soldier in World War I, a war correspond- 
ent in World War II, and a reserve officer 
for many years. I had a number of very 
fine friends, some of whom were famous 
men, and I was proud of every last one 
of them. 

“I was married twice. It was no fault 
of [my first wife] that our marriage col- 
lapsed. I am survived by my _ second 
wife, and one small, redheaded, beautiful 
daughter who was the apple of her daddy’s 
eye. Her name is Laurel. 

“To all my friends, and especially my 
colleagues on the News, I wish good luck 
and as much fun as I've always gotten out 
of life. I’m confident I’m off on the 
greatest adventure of my life; the biggest 
assignment any newspaperman could have. 
And now, my friends in the composing 
room, just finish off this last story slugged 
‘Limpus’ with the usual 

-30-” 


Fellows Well Met 


At Columbia University, months be- 
fore Sputnik, Dean John Dunning of the 
School of Engineering confided a pet 
peeve to Dean Edward W. Barrett of the 
Graduate School of Journalism. Said 
Dunning: because most reporters assigned 
to science stories—and nearly all scien- 
tists—are ill-equipped to describe them 
in dramatic, comprehensible style, the 
public frequently fails to grasp the im- 
portance of scientific developments, such 
as Columbia’s radically new omnirange 
digital radar (True, Aug. 19). 
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After promises of cooperation from sev- 
eral nearby industrial laboratories and the 
National Association of Science Writers, 
as well as from Columbia's top scientific 
and engineering brains, ex-Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, ex-editorial director of 
Newsweek, Teacher Barrett got a $7o,- 
000 initial grant from the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation for a program to improve 
coverage of science, Barrett’s program, 
announced last week: a series of fellow- 
ships that will give selected newsmen one 
free year at Columbia (plus $550 cash 
monthly) to broaden their knowledge and 
sharpen their reporting of the subject. 
Limited at first to four or five newsmen a 
year, the program will be expanded, if 
successful, to provide ten fellowships 
annually. 


Eavesdropping Made Easy 


“T suppose some of this will leak out,” 
growled jowly Congressman Charlie Hal- 
leck in the midst of a closed-door battle 
with other top Indiana Republicans last 
week. “It always does.” What Halleck 
feared was that the press would get wind 
of a new, wide-open schism between 
right and left wings of Indiana’s Republi- 
can Party. What he did not know was 
that for two hours of gory infighting in an 
Indianapolis hotel room, a live micro- 
phone on the table had faithfully broad- 
cast almost every feuding word to news- 
men clustered around a loudspeaker in a 
nearby press room. 

During the supposedly secret confer- 
ence, Charlie Halleck and Indiana’s Sen- 
ator Homer Capehart bellowed their 
defiance across the table at Indiana’s Re- 
publican State Chairman Robert Mat- 
thews and Governor Harold W. Handley, 
who is hungrily eying the U.S. Senate seat 
that William E. Jenner will put up for 
grabs next year. Roared Senator Cape- 
hart: “We're split right down the middle. 
All you do is beat the brains out of the 
Eisenhower Administration. All you do is 
assure the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent in 1960.” To State Chairman Mat- 
thews, who all but read Eisenhower Re- 
publican Halleck out of the party last 
month, the veteran (23 years) Congress- 
man shouted: “I don’t think two Repub- 
lican Parties can beat one Democrat. We 
might as well face it. We're the minority 
party. I’ve heard talk I’m going to be 
purged. Well, a lot of people have tried 
that and I'm still here.” 

It was not only a rare stroke of luck 
for the electronic eavesdroppers, but, in 
Indiana, where hard-bitten politicians 
jealously funnel most news tips to favored 
reporters, it was also one of the few oc- 
casions when dailies and wire services were 
able to report a big political story un- 
equivocally and simultaneously. Not until 
the long wrangle was nearly over did the 
feuding politicos discover that their fight 
was on the air. One of the first to hear of 
the leak was a secretary at G.O.P. head- 
quarters, who trustingly telephoned the 
press room and asked Indianapolis News- 
man Ed. Ziegner to relay the news to Mat- 
thews. “I did, too,” said Ziegner. “After 
the meeting was over.” 
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New Musical in Manhattan 


The Music Man is creatively a one- 
man show, with book, music and lyrics by 
Meredith Willson. One result is that it 
does seem created, that it displays a 
style, a sense of one-man showmanship. 
It also achieves a sustained swinging tem- 
po; as his own triumvirate, Willson es- 
capes all the Stop and Go, the Detour and 
Closed for Repairs signs of musicomedy 
collaborations. Boasting a brisk produc- 
tion, and in Robert Preston a delightful 
star, this 1912 tale of an itinerant con 
man, a musical ignoramus who invades 
an Iowa town posing as a_ bandleader, 
has unrationed, old-fashioned, bring-the- 
whole-family high spirits. 

In theme, The Music Man is just one 
more sentimental-satiric yarn about a 
fake who floods a dull hole with genuine 
gaiety. It has, besides, its sinking spells 
of wit and mild attacks of cuteness. More 
damagingly, the second act has an air of 
playing back much of the first, repeating 
all manner of effects. Fortunately, The 
Music Man can even walk backward and 
downhill with considerable élan; there is 
no denying the bounce of the show. 

One source of exuberance is that, rather 
than seeming sung or danced or chanted, 
a lot of production numbers seem spieled 
or shilled; they have a contagious carnival 
air, a ballyhoo rhythm. Opening with a 
jingly, jabbery railroad-car recitative of 
traveling salesmen, the show soon cata- 
pults Actor Preston into River City. 
There he first catches the town’s eye with 
a kind of stylish evangelical pitch called 
Trouble, then clutches the town by the 
lapels with a rousing Seventy Six Trom- 
bones. Later in a gay, public-library bal- 





Fred Fehl 
Cook & Preston 
Yesterday came to life. 
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Music MAN WILLSON~ 
On Cloud 9012. 


let, Preston soft-shoes a hard sell of love- 
making to the librarian. Number after 
number—street gossipers, the arrival of 
cornets by Wells Fargo, a Shipoopi in a 
gym—has its own blared or strutted, pup- 
pet-jiggled or cricket-chirped animation. 

In the title role, a Preston who had 
never danced or sung during 20 vears of 
show business becomes, at a bound, a bril- 
liant song-and-dance man. His triumph, 
to be sure from something less 
than singing, 
it grows 


stems 
and seldom exactly dancing; 
from a leg-and-larynx zest, a 
mating of sales-talk incantation and en- 
gaging panhandle stride. And something 
of this solo zip is mass-produced in the 
festive small-town spin of Onna White's 
dances. Prettily singing the show’s over- 
pretty romantic tunes, Barbara Cook pro- 
vides a contrastingly quiet charm. The 
Music Man is not pure cream, only nice, 
fresh half-and-half. But it 
catches the jubilant oldtime energy of a 
small-town jamboree—an energy 
modern habitat may well be the 
comedy stage. 


whose 
musi- 


Growing up in small-town Mason City, 
Iowa, Composer-Author-Lyricist Meredith 
Willson tootled his flute in the local band 
watched the trotters at the county fair 
pumped water for Saturday-night baths 
was taught to beware of anyone who 
smoked cigarettes, especially tailor-mades. 
“Innocent—that was the adjective for 
Iowa,” says Willson. “I didn’t have to 
make anything up for The Music Man. 
All I had to do was remember. 

At 55, veteran Music Man Willson still 
acts like a wide-eyed Iowa innocent. He 
is bowled over by the thumping success of 
his first musical (“I’m on Cloud gor2”’), 
lavishes credit on the whole company for 
its “wholesome” approach to the job. 
“You hear all this business about Broad- 
way sin and sex and smoke-filled rooms,” 
Willson says, “but this company is differ- 
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FATHER t 
AND TWO SONS ~~ 
LEARN TO FLY 
PIPER 


hL- 
ON BUSINESS TRIPS 


One year ago Shepherd Special Machine 
and Die Co., Cleveland, Ohio, con- 
vinced an airplane would help business, 
bought a 4-passenger, 130 mph Piper 
Tri-Pacer. Sixty-year-old President M. 
O. Shepherd and his two sons, also 
company executives, made business 
trips with a flight instructor, learned to 
fly as they went. In short time all had 
their pilot licenses. 

The Tri-Pacer has paid off hand- 
somely for the Shepherd Company. It 


M. O. Shepherd, flanked by sons Dan and Dick, 
flew company Tri-Pacer 36,000 miles last year. 






turns overnight travel into one-day 
trips, expedites bidding for contracts, 
equipment repairs, customer service. 
President Shepherd particularly wel- 
comes relief from highway driving 
strain and finds pleasure in the relaxa- 
tion of flying. 

“Our Tri-Pacer saves us many hours 
of travel time,” says Mr. Shepherd. “In 
its class, nothing compares with the 
Tri-Pacer for performance, economy, 
easy maneuvering and speed.” 


PERHAPS YOU, TOO, COULD put a Piper to work in your 
business. The Tri-Pacer, with simplest flying features, is 
fastest in its class, lowest in cost. Write for new Tri-Pacer 
brochure and details on Piper “Learn As You Travel” 
program, Dept. 2-T. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
lock Hoven, Pennsylvania 





MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT Pi 


S THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 
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in the new spray can 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA 
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.»-mark of PROGRESS 
in Railroading 


THE 
FINGER 
IS ON 
EVERY 
ERIE 





Erie’s “Quick-Action” Car Locater 
Service provides instant, complete 
information about any shipment. 
Another modern service, typical of 
Erie’s progressive railroading. 


Brie Railroad 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE FOR THE 
HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





STANDARD CONTROL 
COMPONENTS FOR 
FULL THREE-PHASE SAFETY 


The chief designing engineer of a promi- 
nent machinery builder says, “As ma- 
chines become more automatic, electric 
motors become a more integral part of 
machines and any trouble with motors 
can prove unbearably expensive in down- 
time and repair expense. We believe it 
foolish to chance motor burnouts avoid- 
able with three-coil overload relays, 
especially since standard components 
now available provide such protection 
with no panel crowding and so little 
extra cost.” 

Only Cutler-Hammer Three-Star 
standard control components provide 
this protection. For complete design 
data, write on your company letterhead 
for Pub. E E120, “Panel Builders Hand- 
book’’. No charge or obligation. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


—~ 
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THAT'S WHY MORE AND MORE ALERT 
WOMEN ARE READING EERGYS THAN EVER 


Mothersills 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing &» 
and relieving 

Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Children 
THE WORLD OVER 
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ent. It really is. Our kids weep with joy 
over the show, that’s how much they feel 
about it. Do you know there hasn't been 
a gripe, not a bit of hysteria, not a fight 
from anyone since we started?” 

Behind his Harold Lloyd glasses, Will- 
son still looks much like the round-eyed 
boy wonder who packed up his flute at 
twelve and left Mason City for New York 


| and a career as a versatile but erratic mu- 








sician. At 19 he was good enough to play 
with John Philip Sousa, at 22 was play- 
ing under Toscanini with the New York 
Philharmonic. In 1929 he defected to ra- 
dio, for the next two decades whipped up 
foamy musical soufflés and sprightly chat- 
ter for such shows as Maxwell House 
Coffee Time, The Big Show. Along the 
way, he tried his hand at anything with a 
tune, crashed The Hit Parade (You and 
1, Two in Love), wrote two symphonies, 
several orchestral suites. 

When he sat down two years ago to 


turn his recollections of Mason City into 
rhythm and song, Willson found the go- 
ing slow. His trouble: too many memories 
and too many tunes. He rewrote the whole 
show, he vows, at least 20 times, turned 
out 38 songs that eventually were whit- 
tled down to 17. Finally he found he did 
his best work about 5 a.m. “I'd wake up 
and lie there and suddenly something 
would come clear,” he says. 

“Nothing prepares you for Broadway. 
All those years in radio with some guy 
holding up an applause card—that isn’t 
show business. You aren't a success in 
show business until you do something that 
makes the people dig down in their pants 
pockets and buy a ticket.’’ Last week so 
many people were digging down for tick- 
ets to his rollicking smash hit musical 
that Music Man Willson was a victim of 
his own success, had to watch one perform- 
ance from standing room in the rear of 
the theater, 
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Married. Cyrus Stephen Eaton, 73, 
silver-haired Cleveland tycoon (steel, iron 
ore, coal, railroads); and Cleveland So- 
cialite Anne Kinder Jones, 35, confined to 
a wheelchair by polio since 1946; both for 
the second time; in Northfield, Ohio. 


Marriage Revealed. Sam Spiegel, 55, 
Austrian-born Hollywood producer (The 
Bridge on the River Kwai, On the Water- 
front); and Betty Benson, 27, onetime 
model; he for the third time, she for the 
first; on Nov. 26, in Manhattan. 


Died. John William van Druten, 56, 
prolific (27 plays) writer for stage and 
screen, top-drawer director (The King 
and 1), novelist (The Vicarious Years); 
of a heart attack; in Thermal, Calif. A 
reserved bachelor, London-born Van Dru- 
ten turned from law teaching to drama in 
1926, scored flashy success with sophisti- 
cated, bittersweet comedies (The Voice of 
the Turtle, There’s Always Juliet). 


Died. Jere Cooper, 64, Tennessee Con- 
gressman (from 1929), head of the power- 
ful House Ways and Means Committee 
since 1955: of coronary thrombosis; in 
Bethesda Naval Hospital, Md. A slow- 
moving, oratorical technician, Democrat 
Cooper helped push through the present 
pay-as-you-go tax system in 1943. 


Died. Dorothy Leigh Sayers Fleming, 
64, erudite, cherub-faced whoduniteer 
(The Nine Tailors), translator (Chanson 
de Roland), playwright (The Devil to 
Pay), rapier-witted Anglican writer on 
theology (Creed or Chaos?); of a coro- 
nary thrombosis; in Witham, England. 
One of Oxford's first women graduates 
(Somerville College, 1915), Dorothy Say- 
ers gained fame and fortune with her deft 
mysteries, wrote religious dramas for the 
Church of England’s Canterbury Festival, 
worked since 1947 on her magnum opus, 
Dante's Divine Comedy in a vivid, homi- 


letic translation, completed two canticles 
(Inferno, 1949; Purgatorio, 1955) before 
her death. 


Died. Admiral (ret.) John Dale Price, 
65, rawboned, good-natured naval aviator, 
Truman-era Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, credited with making the first night 
landing on an aircraft carrier (in the mid- 
‘20s); after long illness; in San Diego 
Naval Hospital. 


Died. Ray Sprigle, 71, Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette reporter, who won a Pulitzer Prize 
(1938) for revealing that Supreme Court 
Justice Hugo Black had been a Ku Klux 
Klansman; of injuries suffered in an auto 
crash; in Pittsburgh. 


Died. Robert Carl Zuppke, 78, alltime 
great football coach (University of Illi- 
nois, 1913-41); of cancer; in Champaign, 
Ill. Sharp-witted “Zup,” German immi- 
grant, played football (but won no letter) 
at the University of Wisconsin, at Illinois 
created teams that for 15 years were chal- 
lengers for the Big Ten championship 
(overall record: 131 victories, 81 defeats, 
12 ties, 7 conference titles). 


Died. Leonidas Carstarphen Dyer, 86, 
lawyer, longtime (1911-13, 1915-33) Re- 
publican Congressman from Missouri; in 
St. Louis. An ardent fighter against Pro- 
hibition during the ‘20s, “Lee” Dyer au- 
thored (in 1919) the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Theft Act which made interstate 
traffic in stolen autos a federal offense. 


Died. Melvin Maynard Johnson, 86, 
topflight Mason, dean (1935-43) of the 
Boston University Law School; in Boston. 
A veteran Masonic official, he was Illus- 
trious Sovereign Grand Commander, Su- 
preme Council, 33rd Degree, Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rites of Freemasonry 
for the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction of 
the U.S.A. from 1933 to 1954. 
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Best thing about this picture window 
is what it doesn’t show 


Plastic interlayer 
absorbs shock...reduces hazard of flying glass 





ROLLS WITH THE PUNCH. Tough plastic inter- 
layer “gives” when hit. It's the “safety cush- 
ion” in laminated glass. 


Larger glass area is an important 
feature of the new model cars. You'll 
like this picture window vision. And 
if your car has laminated “‘safety- 
cushion” glass, you'll also have added 
protection from the hazard of flying 
glass. 

Asheet of transparent plastic, lam- 
inated between two pieces of glass, 
acts as a cushion, helps prevent shat- 
tered glass from flying. All cars manu- 
factured in the United States have 
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in laminated “safety-cushion” glass 





EVEN WHEN STRUCK, laminated safety glass is 
engineered to hold together—to help protect 


you from flying fragments. 


laminated safety glass in their wind- 
shields. And you can have this same 
protection in the side windows of 
your car, too. 

Look for the “safety-cushion”’ line 
along the edge of the glass in your 
car window. It’s the sign of lami- 
nated construction. 


Du Pont does not manufacture laminated safety 
> glass. It is a supplier of the “safety cushion” used ; 
as the interlayer in the construction of this glass. + 
The Du Pont trademark for this polyvinyl butyral : 
plastic is BUTACITE®. 








LOOK FOR THE “‘safety-cushion” line along the 
edge of the glass in your car windows. It’s the 


sign of laminated construction. 


Watch the “Du Pont Show of the Month” 


—Ninely minutes of the best in live television— 


CBS Network. 


“16. us. pat OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Bestseller Revisited 


Ratty Rouno THE Frac, Boys! (278 pp.] 
—Maox Shulman—Doubleday ($3.50). 


There are 100,000 known Shulmaniacs 
currently at large in the U.S. This cultish 
tribe spends easy ($3.50 per spindly copy 
of Rally Round the Flag, Boys!) and 
laughs easy—at soggy puns, campus 


wheezes, G.I. antics and leering badinage 
about the hot-and-cold war between the 


Martha Holmes 
AUTHOR SHULMAN 
A roadhouse Wodehouse. 


sexes. As a humorist, Max (Barefoot Boy 
with Cheek) Shulman is a kind of road- 
house Wodehouse, a breezy, rattlebrained 
funnyman whose books can and probably 
should be read with the TV set on. 

At 38, Author Shulman looks rather 
like a hale Oscar Levant, but he writes 
like a much younger man, say, the under- 
graduate editor of the University of Min- 
nesota’s defunct humor mag Ski-U-Mah. 
In this book Ski-U-Mah’s ex-editor de- 
cided to double his literary smileage by 
combining the thoroughly worked droll- 
eries of army life with the equally well- 
publicized foibles of exurbia. 

Author Shulman plants a Nike missile 
base in Putnam's Landing, Fairfield Coun- 
ty, Conn. and fuses the inevitable melee 
between mufti and khaki. Among the 
participants in this guffawlderol: a club- 
car Pagliaccio otherwise known as “Harry 
Bannerman, boy adulterer’’ whose inabil- 
ity to make a heavy date with his civic- 
minded wife drives him to guilt-ridden 
sessions “of candlelight and yum-yum”™ 
with a sex-famished neighbor; the neigh- 
bor’s absentee husband, a cigar-chomping 
titan of TV; an amiable, lovesick sheep 
in second lieutenant’s clothing named 
Guido di Maggio (“Hey, di Maggio, let's 
play some ball’); di Mag’s girl, a pro- 
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gressive schoolteacher who starts the 
whole town talking with her sex talks to 
second graders; a real-estate shyster who 
turns swampland into pay dirt by renam- 
ing it “Powderhorn Hill”; a toothsome 
teen-age tidbit named Comfort Good- 
pasture whose Puritan blood is brought 
to a boil by a guitar-strumming Army 
corporal from Altus, Okla. 

Into each of these lives plummets 
a fulsome quota of barracks-room and 
smoking-car bawdry and a fairly steady 
drizzle of Shulman’s arch patter (“Gloria 
hasn't been a bit well. She ran into this 
lobster pot when she was water skiing 
last summer”). Upon Putnam's Landing 
itself, in a slap-happy ending. falls a 
distinctly unguided missile. No such fate 
has befallen Rally Round, which zoomed 
with unerring prepublication dispatch to 
its logical target, Hollywood. 

In a burst of klieg-lit euphoria, no less 
an authority than Producer and Play- 
tinker George Abbott once claimed that 
Author Shulman “seems distantly related 
to Dean Swift and Rabelais.” This book 
proves that the feather merchant of U. 
humor is still keeping his distance. 


England's Darlings 


EnctisH Eccentrics (376 pp.}—Dame 
Edith Sitwell—Vanguard ($5). 


Robert Coates, self-styled “Gifted Am- 
ateur,”’ was not just a bad actor—he was 
so execrable that Londoners of the early 
19th century fought at the box office 
to see his performances, Groundlings came 
to the theater carrying almost every con- 
ceivable throwable object.* causing such 
terror among Mr. Coates’s fellow actors 
that they invariably skewed and pied all 
the best-known. lines of the great trage- 
dies, transforming them into matchless 
comedies, Coates himself cared little for 
the lines but much for his costumes: 
playing Romeo on one occasion, he cried, 
“Oh, let me hence, I stand on sudden 
haste,” and then, as if wording the action 
to his suit, dropped “on all fours and 
crawled round and round the stage,” 
searching for a buckle that had burst from 
his trousers. It was in a performance of 
Romeo and Juliet that 1) Mr. Coates was 
almost struck by a flung Bantam cock, 
2) Paris, lying dead on the stage, was in- 
stantaneously “raised to life by ‘a terrific 
blow on the nose from an orange.’ ” 

Coates is one of the gems in this glitter- 
ing, endearing ensemble of eccentric Eng- 
lishmen. Dame Edith Sitwell collected her 
eccentrics nearly 30 years ago, when she 
and her brothers Osbert and Sacheverell 
were daring moderns, and their father, Sir 
George Sitwell—not included in this book 
—was setting one of the most glorious 
examples of eccentricity in English his- 
tory (he was an aristocrat with an almost 


* Actor Coates did not show the ingenuity of 
the Cherry Sisters, famed in the early 19008 as 
America’s Worst Act.” A net was spread for 
them in front of the stage to catch vegetables 
and eggs tossed by the audience. 





Renaissance-like variety of interests, in- 
cluding the invention of a musical tooth- 
brush). English Eccentrics, now revised and 
expanded, is still as fresh, invigorating and 
delightful as on the day it was written. 
Dame Edith believes that eccentricity is 
particularly British chiefly for two rea- 
sons: 1) “that peculiar and satisfactory 
knowledge of infallibility that is the hall- 
mark of the British nation,” 2) “all great 
gentlemen are eccentric | because| their 
gestures are not born to fit the conven- 
tions or the cowardice of the crowd.” Cyn- 
ical sociologists might remark that it is 
not gentlemanliness that makes for eccen- 
tricity so much as having lots of money 
with which to buy absolute liberty. Among 
the scores of eccentrics cited, a great 
many were born with silver spoons in their 
mouths and golden bees in their bonnets: 
Q Squire Mytton (born 1796), known to 
his friends as “Mango, the King of the 
Pickles.” was so rich that he yearned for 
discomfort. Wintertimes. Mytton went 
hunting wearing as little as possible, once 
horrified the gamekeepers by duck hunting 
in the nude. He once cured himself of hic- 
cups by putting a candle to his nightgown: 
“enveloped in flames,” he was soon too 
badly burned to burp. Despite his Spartan 
attire, Mytton “had a hundred and fifty- 
two pairs of trousers,” spent half a million 
pounds in 1s years, died of d.t.s in a 
debtor's prison at 38. 
@ Mr. Jemmy Hirst was a wealthy, mid- 
1gth century ex-tanner who developed an 
un-British distaste for the horse “except- 
ing on the racecourse.” Hippophobe Hirst 
went shooting mounted on a massive bull 
of “uncertain temper,” and used in place 
of pointers “a crowd of vivacious and sa- 
gacious pigs, all of whom answered to their 
names.” In the Hirst living room the con- 
versation piece was a large coffin which 
Mr, Hirst used as a bar. He was go when 
he died; the coffin was finally emptied of 
potables and, filled at last with Hirst, was 
“borne to the grave by eight stout wid- 
ows.” Mr. Hirst’s wish had been for eight 
old-maid pallbearers, but the promise of 
a guinea apiece “was not large enough to 
overcome the shyness habitual to the 





Eccentrics GraHam & Lyons 


An after-bed bed. 
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maiden state; so, in the end, Mr, Hirst 
had to fall back upon widows, who, being 
more accessible, were regarded by him 
as not being worth more than half a 
crown each.” 

@ Mr. William Huntington, “The Coal- 
heaver Preacher” (born 1774), would have 
been poor had he not “found God's prom- 
ises to be the Christian’s banknotes.” 
Briefly, this meant that whenever Mr. 
Huntington wanted something, he prayed 
for it, and then made his prayer known to 
impressionable people who were glad to 
oblige. Soon, God's overdraft was alarm- 
ing, as Mr. Huntington had put on his tab 
“a country house, a well-stocked farm, a 
coach.” Huntington died leaving a self- 
written epitaph which ended: 


For England and its Metropolis shall 
know 

That there hath been a prophet 

Among them. 


@ Lord Rokeby (born 1712) had a yen 
for recitations, beards and baths (fresh or 
salt). “With commendable firmness,” he 
would remain in the ocean “until he 
fainted and had to be withdrawn forci- 
bly.” At his country seat, Lord Rokeby 
built a bath “rendered tepid by the rays of 
the sun only,” sat in it, reciting, with his 
long beard below the water line. In his 
declining years, he rarely left his bath, 
only relented on special occasions, ¢.g.: 
1) “in order to receive Prince William of 
Gloucester at dinner,” 2) to vote “in the 
general election of 1796” (Tory William 
Pitt the Younger was re-elected). 

@ Dr. James Graham pleased Londoners 
in the 1780s by opening a “Hymeneal 
Temple.” Centerpiece of this edifice was 
the “Celestial Bed,” over which “presided” 
a pretty young healer named Miss Emma 
Lyons. Gentlemen who found the “Celes- 
tial Bed” (fee: £100 per night) somewhat 
fatiguing could retreat to another bed to 
be refreshed with charges of ‘“Magneto- 
Electric” virility (fee: iso per night). 
Dr. Graham soon abdicated from his 
“Electrical Throne,” but Emma _ Lyons 
married Sir William Hamilton and, in due 
course, became the historic sharer of the 
celestial bed of Admiral Lord Nelson. 


Emy & Her Krishna 


Canoes In THE Sun (196 pp.}—Lady 
Emily Lutyens—Lippincott ($3.95). 


Women as a rule make devoted church 
workers, but they should not be entrusted 
with inventing their own churches. No ex- 
ception is Lady Emily Lutyens, who was 
one of the muddled Marthas of the Theo- 
sophical Society, a cult that hoped to mix 
the occult traditions of Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, and the other great religions, and 
actually succeeded only in unloosing a 
great Ganges tidal bore of flumduddery 
and jiggerypook on the superstitious sub- 
urbs of the West. Author Lutyens’ first 
book, A Blessed Girl (1954), evoked a 
pleasant nostalgia for a childhood spent 
as a member of an aristocratic family 
of great talent. This book is an equally 
engaging story evoking years spent in an 
odd spiritual adventure. 
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Lady Emily (Emy to her family) was a 
bright-eyed matron married to a distin- 
guished architect (designer of New Delhi, 
London’s Cenotaph and Liverpool Cathe- 
dral). She belonged to a famed English 
family: grandfather was Statesman-Nov- 
elist Bulwer-Lytton (Harold, Last of the 
Saxon Kings, Rienzi, The Last Days of 
Pompeii), and her father, first Earl of 
Lytton, was Viceroy of India (1876-80). 
There came a day in 1910 when Emy, 
then 36, no longer knew what to do with 
herself. Every male reader with an under- 
employed female relative will feel his 
heart sink at the news that “I read various 





Lapy Emiry Lutyens (1911) 
A Mother's brother. 


works on sociology . . . This led to my 
joining an organization called the Moral 
Education League . . . and it also led to 
my becoming a visitor to [a] hospital for 
the treatment of venereal disease. I read 
to the patients and sang to them.” Emy’s 
distinguished husband was impatient with 
all this: “I wanted mental stimulus where- 
as he wanted fun and relaxation.” 

Emy finally found her stimulus in The- 
osophy. In the cult’s early exciting days 
its devotees expected that a great spirit 
was about to be reincarnated. Mrs. Annie 
Besant—Socialist, organizer of the Theo- 
sophical Society, and pal of Bernard Shaw 
—undertook to conjure up the great spirit. 
He was an Indian named Krishnamurti. 
When Emy met him, it was a case of love 
at first sight—and of mistaken identity. 
She can write today: “I who am not in 
the least clairvoyant could see the face of 
the Lord through the face of Krishna.” 

The World Mother. Krishnamurti, 
then 14, seems to have been merely an 
amiable, moderately well-behaved school- 
boy of the Indian middle class. He was a 
little slow in school, and for his slowness 
he was often caned, but he had a wonder- 
ful “aura”’—the multicolored emanation 
that Theosophists saw gleaming about 
each other. Krishnamurti displayed big 


black eves and a set of irrefutable (be- 
cause unstatable) notions of a vaguely 
ethical tinge: e.g., “Truth being limitless, 
unconditioned. unapproachable by any 
path whatsoever, cannot be organized.” 
He lived on vegetables, and on the front 
page, and the wonder is that he managed 
to preserve a sort of dignity amid the spir- 
itual circus that Theosophists created 
about him. 

By the time Emy ran away from home 
to join that circus, 1925, the Theosophy 
movement was sprouting in India and 
points West. Annie Besant, with “eyes 
like a tiger,” recognized Emy’s spiritual 
progress and devotion to someone called 
“World Mother”; Annie embraced Emy 
with the greeting, “Welcome, Brother” (a 
term Mrs. Besant regarded as a special 
accolade). Unlike other brothers, Emy 
never claimed to have visions or to be 
clairvoyant or to be in touch with Master 
Koot Hoomi, who was said to live on the 
side of a ravine in Tibet. She seems to 
have been happy, although her two daugh- 
ters, whom she took with her all over the 
world—the Theosophists had meetings all 
the time—got bored and ran away to 
home life. 

Triumphant Innocence. It is distress- 
ing that among prophetic souls, faction 
should flourish. After much in-fighting, 
things began to fall apart during a trip to 
Australia by Emy and Krishna. Later. 
homeward bound for India, Krishna found 
the boat “full of Australians, the scorning 
variety, who laughed at him to his face.” 
In 1929 he accepted the Australian opin- 
ion, sensibly dissolved the “order” formed 
about him and decamped to private life. 

In this book Emy emerges as a high- 
spirited woman with an innocence that 
triumphs over every absurdity. Not the 
least pleasant thing about her story is that 
the reader never quite knows—as in a nov- 
el—just how much the main character 
knows of what is really going on. From 
her home in London she still writes to 
Krishna (who moves between India, Cali- 
fornia, and other spiritual strongholds), 
but is reconciled to his repudiation of the 
quasi-divine role assigned to him by the 
Theosophists. Gravely she ends her book 
with the assertion that the once-weedy 
youth is “the perfect flower of humanity.” 
At 83 Emy is a stubborn woman who, 
out of honesty, naiveté and with an inno- 
cent eye, has inadvertently given a pleas- 
ant study of the religious temperament 
at work in an unworthy cause. 


Rich Little Poor Girl 


THe Diary oF ‘'Hevena Mortey™ (281 
pp.|—Translated and edited by Eliza- 
beth Bishop—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 
($4.75). 


Little girls are a joy and grown girls 
can exercise intolerable charms, but the 
girl just moving into her teens is often a 
hidden mystery to all but her peers. What 
makes “Helena Morley” a very special 
girl is the fact that she told not only all, 
or nearly all, to her diary, but published 
the diary in full. Following the day-by- 
day account, the reader will make a friend 
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and also cross a threshold toward a special 
kind of understanding. 

Her name was not really Helena but 
Alice. She was Portuguese, living with her 
parents in the Brazilian diamond-mining 
town of Diamantina, and she began to 
keep her record of everyday happenings 
in 1893, when she was twelve. In 1942, 
as Senhora Augusto Mario Caldeira Brant 
of Rio de Janeiro (her husband twice 
served as president of the Bank of Bra- 
zil), she published her diary in a small 
edition for friends and family. Famed 
French Novelist Georges Bernanos saw it 
and proclaimed it a work of genius. By 
the time—1952—that U.S.  Pulitzer- 
Prizewinning Poet Elizabeth Bishop went 
to live in Brazil, it had become famous 
there. Now handsomely translated for the 
first time into English by Poet Bishop, 
the book proves appealing, though it is 
scarcely the work of a genius. 

Diamond Fever. Helena’s father was 
the son of an English doctor named Day- 
rell who had settled in Brazil because he 
had a “weak chest.” Her mother was one 
of ten daughters of a Brazilian who mar- 
ried off his girls without their leave by 
the simple process of interviewing the 
proposing swains. Helena records family 
stories of how the girls “used to peek 
through the keyhole and tell each other, 
‘I think that so-and-so’s mine.’ " Helena’s 
mother was one of only two who married 
for love, and it was—as charmingly seen 
through a child’s eyes—a beautiful mar- 
riage. But daddy was hooked by the dia- 
mond fever, and no amount of hard work 
helped because he never found enough 
diamonds. Helena spent long hours at 
housework when she should have been 
doing her schoolwork, and mamma tried 
all sorts of ways of making money (sell- 
ing pastries, vegetables, etc.), always with 
disastrous luck. 

Helena was brilliant but pretty much 
a failure in school. She was skinny, freck- 
led, and given to uncontrollable giggling 
even in the presence of sorrow. Her spe- 
cial love was her maternal grandmother, 
a lady so old and fat and on such good 
terms with the bishop that she was per- 
mitted “to hear Mass from her bedroom 
window.” In a devoutly Catholic town 
(“If grandma would give me the money 
she spends on Masses, I'd be rich. I don’t 
know if what I’m writing is a sin”) 
Helena went through all the religious 
forms. Yet she could steal a brooch from 
her mother and convince herself that the 
idea “was given to me by Our Lady.” 

Girlish Sins. The Diary is full of the 
fun, the beauty, and some of the pain of 
growing up in a primitive town where re- 
cently freed slaves were still living with 
their old masters by choice. Helena is by 
turns gay and sad, willful and full of re- 
morse for her girlish sins. But one thing 
she is from beginning to end—a fine little 
writer, with a gift for precise observation 
that many an adult writer develops only 
after years of practice. She is now 77, 
wrote nothing else that got into print. But 
to the small shelf of notable writing by 
children she added a record of open-eyed 
youth that is a pleasure to read. 
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A calendar of the triumphs, defeats and contortions 
of the human spirit during 1957: 


JANUARY 


Feel Sharp, Drive Sharp. In Paramus, 
N.J., despite his plea that there was no 
law against it, Theodore Hildebrandt Jr. 
was ticketed for careless driving after 
cops caught him driving with the wheel 
in one hand, a razor in the other, and 
blobs of lather on his face. 





FEBRUARY 


Screening Process. In Dayton, arrested 
for bigamy after being married to seven 
men since her 13th birthday, the last two 
marriages without benefit of divorce, 23- 
year-old Cynthia Corraditti offered an ex- 
planation: “It was hard to find a guy I 
could trust.” 


MARCH 


Chew-Chew. In Fresno, Calif., when 
the San Joaquin Daylight train arrived 
18 minutes late, Southern Pacific officials 
blamed “unforeseen operating difficulties” 
for the delay—Engineer William J. Franey 
had sneezed, blown his upper dentures 
out the cab window, stopped the train 
to hunt for them. 


APRIL 


Best Foot. In Kansas City, Kans., Tom- 
my Hess, 3, warned of pain by the doctor 
preparing to put a plaster cast on his 
broken foot, gingerly extended his leg, 
never whimpered during the 40-minute 
operation, only explained when the im- 
pressed doctor praised him, “It’s the other 
foot that hurts.” 


MAY 


Ebb Tide. In Naugatuck, Conn., the 
police, unsnarling a long line of honking 
motorists, found Samuel Perry, 32, at the 
head of it, halted at a stop sign, fast 
asleep. 
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JUNE 


Obstacle Course. In Madison, Wis., 
Bernard Crompton, nabbed for drunken- 
ness after trotting around Capitol Park 


in his shorts, explained that he was trying 
to run the four-minute mile but didn’t 
make it because he kept “getting stopped 
by policemen.” 


JULY 


New Twirl. In Brawley. Calif., Farmer 
W. I. Fifield complained that a man had 
helped himself to three big watermelons 
from his patch by coming in, scooping 
them up, taking off in a helicopter. 


AUGUST 


Hot Prospect. In Fuquay-Varina, N.C. 
E. T. Burchett, auto salesman, explained 
to police why he chased an armed bandit 
who had just robbed a bank of $12,000: 
“I wanted to sell him a car and I knew 
he had some money.” 





SEPTEMBER 


The Cure. Near O'ney, Ill, irritated 
by wasps that buzzed around the barn, 
Farm Hand Harold Weber decided to 
smoke them out, burned more than 5,000 
bales of hay, 2,000 bushels of barley, 200 
loads of manure, a utility shed, a garage, 
three drums of gasoline and the barn. 


OCTOBER 


Occupational Hazard. In Winnipeg, 
when police asked the occupation of Ben- 
jamin Monette, convicted of driving his 
car with faulty brakes, broken speedom- 
eter, defective lights and a clutch held 
together with a rubberband, he answered: 
“I'm a mechanic.” 


NOVEMBER 


Unemployment Benefits. In La Fol- 
lette, Tenn., after severe unemployment 
forced the Federal Government to declare 
his county a “distress area,” Sheriff Wil- 
lie Chapman and his men raided several 
moonshine stills, found that the yellow 
corn meal used to make the liquor had 
been distributed by the welfare office. 


DECEMBER 


Final Score. In Milwaukee, investigat- 
ing the hanging of a 51-year-old man, 
Assistant Medical Examiner Joseph Da- 
miani found the shortest husband-to-wife 
suicide note in the city’s police history: 
“You won.” 
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A NEW DAY FOR YOUR OLD HOME TOWN 


You wouldn’t know the place. Your 
old grade school building is up for 
public sale and there’s a new one now, 
long and low and gleaming with glass, 
in the field where Mr. Landis had his 
corn. Caterpillar earthmovers are 
widening that whole stretch of pike 
from the iron works to the river. 
There's a Shopping Center where the 
Fair Grounds used to be. The Gen- 
eral Hospital has a new wing. And 
you heard about the Opera House— 
torn down to make room for a three- 
tiered parking lot. Only you still can’t 
find a parking place downtown. 


And you still can’t get a bed at the 


Diesel Engines + Tractors + 


GROWTH OF A NATION 
172,731 ,00O* 
172,842,000" 

Over 200,000,000 

TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS 

AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 

*Based on estimates of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 


Population two weeks ago 
Population today (Dec. 30) 
Population in 1975 


Everywhere you go, you see Caterpillar earthmovers 
tackling one of growing America’s most vital tasks: 


community development, 
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General whenever you need it. And 
the youngsters go half-sessions to the 
new school so their teachers can han- 
dle two shifts a day. And it’s almost as 
nerve-wracking to shop at the Shop- 
ping Center as it ever was downtown. 
This isn’t just your home town. It’s 
the city you live in now, as well. It’s 
everywhere. U. S. population is grow- 
ing four times faster than in the ’30s. 
City limits are bursting. These days, 
we jam 42 million Americans into 
schoolrooms — a million and a half in 
hospitals. And it’s getting worse. 
Can our cities handle this tremen- 
dous squeeze? It'll take more houses, 
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more schools and churches and hos- 
pitals, more water lines, more streets, 
more stores — but they're coming. Rest- 
less men and rugged machines are 
building them. Many of these ma- 
chines are products of the research, 
engineering and manufacturing skills 
of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Just today, more and more big 
yellow machines went to work —help- 
ing build somebody's home town out 
of trouble. Probably yours. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S. A. 
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More 

than 100 nations: 
a@ unanimous 

vote of confidence 
for 
VOLKSWAGEN 





